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Boy, was the Mayor mad at Iggy; visions of 
Franzi in a tux; and something fishy. 
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The Van: life as performance art. 
By Dennis Williams. 

Paella, a glorious mess. 

By Lawrence W. Cheek. 


30 Desert Notes Homeboys Boffo Brainstorms. 


62 Video 


Vietnam visions: digesting the indigestible. 
By Ken Nichols. 


64 Local Custom This is the month the graves bloom. 

By Jim Griffith. 
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Abbey's new novel: Don Quixote as redneck. 
By Charles Bowden. 

Hot dog. 



WE’RE »1 
BY A 

LONG SHOT! 


There are over 600 real estate com¬ 
panies in Tucson. 

And yet, one out of every five resi¬ 
dential sales is a Roy Long sale! 

We re #1 by a LONG shot because, for 
more than 60 years, Roy H. Long 
Realty has shown newcomers and 
Tucsonans the best way home. 

We bring buyers and sellers together 
quickly and comfortably with our 
ability to match the right homes to the 
right people. 

Don’t take our word for it. Learn the 
many benefits of working with one of 
our 400 professional sales associates. 
They make us the biggest. Our 
thousands of satisfied clients make us 
the best. 

When you’re thinking about buying or 
selling, take the LONG way home 
through one of the 10 Roy H. Long 
offices near you. 
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Hear the 
Difference 


At Our New Location 


The Village 

Broadway at Country Club 

326-4662 






Holiday Entertaining— 

Party Trays • Catering by Jane 
omplete Thanksgiving Dinners 
Order your fresh turkeys and spiral cut hams 

Sandwiches 

Beer &r Wine • Imported Cheeses 

Fresh Pasta • Roasted Chickens . Barbecue Ribs 
Dell Meats &• Salads 
Gourmet Foods . Gift Baskets 


2900 E. BROADWAY 
323-6875 

































Clothing and jewelry 
from the world’s varied 
cultures. 


Gold and Silver Jewelry 
Custom Indian Moccasins 
Southwestern desij»n T-shirts 
Navajo Rujis, Kachina Dolls & Drums 
American-lndian music & hooks 
catalo;* available 


Hours: Monday - Saturday/10:00 am - 6:00 pm 


on inc. 


The Village *2900 E. Broadway Tucson, Arizona 85716 795-5168 


Tucson's Funniest & Finest 
Entertainment Nightspotl 

Featuring professional stand-up comics 
from David Letterman, the Tonight Show, 
Dangerfield's, the Improv, the Comedy 
Store and To Catch a Rising Star. 

HAPPY HOUR TUESDAY-SATURDAY 
4:00 - 7:00pm 

2 FOR 1 ON ALL DRINKS 

Authentic Traditional Cajun Creole 

featuring Seafood, Chicken, Beef & Veal. 
Lunch 11-2 Tuesday - Friday 
Dinner 4:30-10:30 Tuesday - Sunday 

2900 East Broadway 

For More Information & Reservations 

Dial 32-njr(r(Y(323-8669) 


MENZWEAR Ca 325-46201 


by GEORGE MACHADO 


CLASSIC RANGER BUCKLES 

from the Southwest 


2900 E. Broadway/327-5721 
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thirt3^omething 


425 E. 7th St., Tucson AZ 85705 
Please call 602-623-2545 


11lltKti 


PACg|TEL® 

Paging 

A Pacific Telesis Company 


After 36 years of service, we have 
the experience and know-how to 
make sure you get all your 
messages promptly. And your 
business done quickly. 
Because we care, we’re 
thirty-something and still 
going strong. 



Howdy, 

WelL I found the mayor. Rather, he found me. Boyohboyohboy, he was 
steamed Read his letter on page 6. Last month, I offered a free subscnp .on 
or the first mayor-sighting, since some people have grumbled he hasn t been 
o^vTsible. Boyohboyohboy, read the letter. Now 1 know why I haven t seen 
£m He has been in meetings since he took office, trying to figure out how to 
h^'rove the economy. WelL he always said he wasn't going to wasm our time 
cutting ribbons. So the mayor himself is the first one to find the mayo and 
wins the free subscription. A letter isn't exactly an official sighting, but 

words sound like a mayor. I believe him. 

I guess Tom Volgy thought I was lobbing a gratuitous grenade when 
also offered a free subscription to the first critter—other than a DEA agent 
who could find the local economy. The mayor's certainly not to blamie. I figure 
the guys who knifed our economy did it to themselves then blamed the rest 
of us. Anyway, Volgy's spending 85% of his time, according to his letter, 
trying to fix things. Nobody actually found the economy, mind you, but two 
guys who seem close on the trail are Dave Dolgen, head of the mayor s task 
force, and city planner Dave Taylor. Dolgen sees good dreams from the Pacific 
Coast; Taylor found a nightmare near the Atlantic, where orange juice costs 
five skins (man, I hate that expression). Read about it on page 52, while they 
read their first-prize subscriptions. 

(Actually, I suspect all three of these guys secretly see this rag anyway 
each month. I may have to renew them.) 

iggy 
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LETTERS 



Ever Seen a Redneck in a 
Penguin Suit? 

When [Charlie Keating's resort] 
The Phoenician opens, please have 
Franzi report on the dining scene. 

Esther Flory 


Hint: It Goes Well With 
Wave-y Hair 

Laura Greenberg's writing style is 
a pleasure to read, just the right 
amount of cynicism and irreverence 
but humorous and informative at the 
same time.... 1 only have one question: 
what exactly is a seashell complexion? 

Terry Etherton 


The Yin and Yang of SG’s 

A few nights ago 1 had the distinct 
nonpleasure of dining at SG's Seafood 
Bar and Grill, 20 W. Fort Lowell. I had 
read the glowing review of SG's in the 
September issue of City Magazine and 
suggested to five others that we go 
there for a birthday celebration. 

This morning. I'm trying to decide 
if your reviewer and I went to the 
same restaurant, because it ranked 
among the worst restaurants at which 
I've ever eaten! Let me recap my eve¬ 
ning for you. We arrived at 7:20 and 
were promptly seated, and our order 
was quickly taken. Our waitress in¬ 
formed us that everything on the 
menu was available. About one-third 
of the tables in the restaurant were 
full, and about four people were at the 

bar. It did not look particularly busy to 

us. Thirty minutes later, those who 
had ordered soup received it, and it 
was lukewarm. An hour later, our sal¬ 
ads came. The waitress informed us at 
8:45 that they no longer had one of the 
fish selections. She returned five min¬ 
utes later and said they were out of the 
grouper (which two of us had or¬ 
dered), but we could have the sword¬ 
fish at the same price. At exactly 9:05, 
under our threat of leaving, our en¬ 
trees arrived. 1 had requested my fish 
grilled; it came broiled, and was taste¬ 
less and underdone. Several others 
commented that their fish was also 
underdone. There was plenty of food, 
but it was lukewarm. We didn t dare 
send it back, for fear of never seeing it 
again. One person requested French 
fries and received a baked potato. The 
waitress asked her if she would mind 
giving her potato to another woman in 
our party who was supposed to get a 
baked potato but received nothing. 
When we looked at her in astonish¬ 
ment, and my friend said, "No, of 


course not," the waitress said, "1 guess 
I'll have to microwave another one." 
The meals were just average, nothing 
worth waiting that amount of time for 
at those prices. 

The service on the whole was 
abominable. At no time did our wait¬ 
ress apologize until she had to tell us 
that two of our entrees were not avail¬ 
able. She was obviously embarrassed, 
but blamed it on the kitchen. She 
never offered us complimentary hors 
d'oeuvres to tide us over during the 
wait. When the meal finally came, the 
head waitron (who we had never seen 


prior to this time) approached us and 
very nicely said that he "had heard 
there was some confusion about our 
order." What confusion, we won¬ 
dered? We all thought we were pretty 
specific. The waitron said he would do 
anything he could to try to rectify 
things. We settled on a bottle of cham¬ 
pagne, since this was a celebration. My 
husband then nicely asked the wai¬ 
tron if he knew or would be interested 
in hearing about the problems we had 
experienced with our dinner and serv¬ 
ice, and the waitron rudely snapped 
back while walking away, "Let's not 


talk about this now, we'll discuss it 
after we've had a chance to enjoy our 
meal. This is not the time." The wai¬ 
tron did approach my husband later 
about the problems, but by that time, 
we were rapidly tiring of him and our 
dining experience and chose just to 
leave. As we were leaving, he gave us 
a "ten percent off for two, your next 
meal here" coupon. "SG stands for 
satisfaction guaranteed," he said. In 
retrospect, he should have offered to 
write off the meal. 

I realize this is a fledgling restau¬ 
rant, and like anyone else who enjoys 


San Miguel 


PATIO HOMES 


.. .where a heritage of elegance 
combines with a community for today. 


Just forty homes enjoy the secure tranauility of 
this verdant community in the historic heart of 
TUcson. Behind the walls and electronic sentry 
gate, luxuriously landscaped grounds 
surround the limited number of superb patio 
homes-in a choice of three charmingly 
practical two- and three-bedroom floor plans. 
Each includes the amenities and subtle 
touches of quality design the superlative 
setting deserves. 

There's also an expansive recreation center- 
with tennis courts, swimming popl, whirlpool, 
sauna and steam room-for residents and 
their guests. 

The enviable location just north of Fort Lowell 
Park is the center of fashionable shopping, 
dining and recreation. 

from $153,000 


the east side of Craycrofl just north of 
Ft. Lowell Park 


on 


For information call: 721-4823 
Sales office hours: 10:30-5:30 daily 


CANOA 




Agent for First State Service Corporation 
a wholly owned subsidiaiy of 
Great American First Savings Bank 
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me food I was eager to give it a try 

ime I had detected true sincerity in 
the staff s actions to rectify the poor 
service, or if the manager had made an 
etfort to apologize about the delay, 
lack of selections etc., 1 would haw 
said, "they just had a bad night, and 
111 ry It again." Not this time, and we 
will not recommend SG's to anyone. 
In fact, we will tell them to eo else- 
where. 


Lois J. Loescher 


Your articles and reporting are 
excellent. I keep learning new things 
about nay old love—new aspects of 
beauty and ugliness—suburban 
sprawl and magnificent wilderness. 
The Nature Conservancy is my special 
interest—their wonderful efforts to 
preserve wilderness in the Galiuros, 
Aravaipa and Muleshoe deserve our 
very best support.... So I thank you for 
enabling me in my senescent poverty 
to help The Nature Conservancy to the 


tune of $7.50 and still have your splen¬ 
did magazine [through a special sub¬ 
scription offer]. You can't go wrong! 

Paul Dayton 

The Mayor Replies To Iggy 

There is an old saying in the news 
business that in war, the first casualty 
is truth. To the best of my knowledge, 
we in Tucson are not at war with any 
nation, so I do not know why truth 
and facts ought to suffer in your 


HiisIsNoPlaceTb 
Settle AnEstate. 

If you don’t make die decisions concern¬ 
ing your estate, the court will. And you 
can be sure they won’t be die same decisions 
you would have made. Decisions affecting 
not just your property, but your family and 
your dreams. 

A well-managed trust program at Valley 
National Bank will protect and nurture your 
fan^y and those dreams, along with every¬ 
thing you’ve worked so hard for, your estate. 

Valley Bank lias the largest trust divi¬ 
sion in Arizona, with professionals in every 
phase of estate planning and investment 
management. 

So come in today and create a lifetime 
plan that will protect and benefit your family. 

For more information, call our Trust Rep¬ 
resentatives: Roger Landis 792-7506, Maria 
Elba Leon (fluent in Spanish) 792-7166. 

TnistE>ivision 

VALLEY MmONAL BANK 


magazine. 

Specifically, you qur 
involvement with our econ ^ 
velopment, wondering whe'eT, 
been. Where have you been^ 
know that in February I ron.Ju” 
task force to make reLmme^'^ 
on overhauling our economic h ^ 
opment program? Did you know 
own publisher sits on that ta^^I. t 
Did you know that I went to IRu 
New York with two U.S. Senatorsln 

we got them to accept our packae ' 

assist the community in transitioL 
from the loss of manufacturing opeT^ 
tions? Did you know that we started a 
'Tucson First" program to help ou- 
own local businesses? Did you know 
of the work we did on the Hughes 
consolidation effort? Did you know 
that I have been working to create 
greater export markets overseas for 
our local goods and services? Did > ou 
know that we developed the first o- 
gram in the nation that provides gi ir- 
anteed loans to businesses who re 
willing to export overseas? Did ]u 
know that I have been working 
two dozen companies to attract ti 
operations to Tucson? Did you ki 
that we are in the midst of pu^ 
together an umbrella effort to coc 
nate economic development bet\ 
different public sectors and the 
vate sector? Did you know that \vi 
overhauling our developmental ‘ 
ices division to provide a more 
effective set of procedures for tl 
doing business with the City? Did 
know that I am working with the i 
ism and convention industry to 
prove air traffic to Tucson? Did ju 
know that we are realigning our si- 
city program to provide more ev - 
nomic development contacts and op¬ 
portunities for our local businesses’ 
These are just some of the pro¬ 
grams I am pursuing, although I have 
only been in office for less than on? 
year. I have spent approximately 85 f 
of my time in office working on these 
problems, putting in long hours an 
long weeks. Most of these activiti^^ 
have been duly reported in the pr^^^' 
Where have you been? 

Sincerely, 

Thomas J. Volgy 
Mayor 


We love to hear from you, u)het 
compliment or complain. We j 
the right to edit letters for lengl 
clarity. Sign your letters and 
a return address and phone 
(which we wont publish). ^ £ 
letters to City Magazine, 1 - 
River Rd., Suite 200, Tucslui * 
zona 85718. ^ 
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Universal Sound 
Nov. 1 

Founded by special government decree in the 
1930s, the State Symphony Orchestra of the 
U.S.S.R. from Moscow is heralded by music 
critics as “an orchestra of 106 virtuosi.” The 
orchestra “conquers the audience with deep 
understanding of music and blameless tech¬ 
nique,” or so says the New York Post Oleg 
Kagan, one of Russia’s finest concert violinists, 
also performs. At UA Centennial Hall at 8 p.m. 
Music this good costs: $38, $36, $30. Info, 
621-3364. 

Martha Graham 
Nov. 7 

Called a national treasure, the peerless creator 
of modern dance Martha Graham will bring her 
national company from New York to UA’s Cen¬ 
tennial Hall at 8 p.m. Martha Graham’s ties to 
the Southwest span six decades, and many of 
the177 ballets she has choreographed are 
rooted in its culture. Proceeds will benefit the 
Tucson AIDS Project, and all tickets are tax de¬ 
ductible. Seats are $40 and $30 ($20 for stu¬ 
dents), available at TCC outlets, Dillard’s and 
the Centennial Hall box office. $100 tickets, 
which include a private reception with Miss 
Graham and the company, are available from 
St. Philip’s Plaza merchants and Gadabout sa¬ 
lons, sponsors of the event. Info, 326-2437. 

Foot Stompin’ Vocals 
Nov. 11 

Legendary Grammy Award winner Doc Watson 
in concert with the New Grass Revival will 
wake you from all the dead new-age tunes rat¬ 
tling through your heads lately. Arthel “Doc" 
Watson — a master of the five-string banjo, 
French harp and guitar — plays a blend of 
country and blues. Don’t miss and don’t worry 
about paying the babysitter... you only live 
once. UA Centennial Hall at 8 p.m. Sponsored 
by Guest Productions and SUAB Rising Star. 
Reserved seating, $14.50; $12.50 students and 
KXCI members. Tickets available at Centennial 
Hall, TCC, Dillard’s. Info. 621-3341. 

Not So Coy 
Nov. 12,13 

The annual Southern Arizona Koi Association is 
setting up their tanks at the Tucson Commu¬ 
nity Center for all to see. What is a koi, you 
ask? It’s a carp, but with a fancier title. It’s 
Japanese and gold and white and black and sil¬ 
ver. If you’ve never seen a hall filled to Its gills, 
don’t miss. Info, 791-4101. 

Tucson Arts Expo ‘88 
Nov. 12-19 

Each year artists and faithful followers leave 
their studios, galleries and couches and flock 



Doc Watson will be perfoming with the New Grass Revival on Nov. 11th at UA Centennial Hall. 


to exhibitions, seminars and showcases to see 
what’s happening in the outside world. This 
year, Liisa Smith’s poster "Desert in Bloom" 
announces Expo '88. Tom Volgy, our 
mayor, will be on hand to recognize and sup¬ 
port local artists. Studios and galleries will be 
opened up to the public for concurrent show¬ 
ings throughout the city. And don’t forget the 
gala Expo ball for artists, patrons, poseurs and 
the curious. Sponsored by the Tucson Pima 
Arts Council. Info on times, places and dates, 
call 624-0595. 

Gimme Some Air 
Nov. 17 

Give up the evil weed and treat your lungs to a 
rest — c’mon, anybody can go 24 hours. The 
12th annual Smokeout is sponsored by the 
American Cancer Society, a fine organization 
that we’d like to see go out of business some 
day. Back a quitter for only two bucks. Last 
year over 17.3 million people gave up smoking 
on Smokeout day, including over 40,000 
Tucsonans. Need help? Call 790-2600. 

New Wave Weird 
Nov. 19 

In December 1989 (after years of planning), 
eight people will walk Into another world — Bi- 
oshpere II, a 2.5-acre glass-enclosed structure 
housing tropical rain forest, desert, savannah, 
and 35-foot-deep ocean. For two years, these 
Biospherians will produce their own food and 
monitor all the cycling systems of their new 


world. It’s your chance, for a limited time, to 
glimpse how we may live in the future. Tucson 
Botanical Gardens leads the field trip. Carpool 
from the garden at 2150 N. Alvernon Way. 
Lunch at SunSpace Ranch Conference Center. 
Fee $25. Pre-registration required. 326-9255. 

Mind Over Matter 
Nov. 20 

The Alliance for the Mentally III of Tucson and 
Southern Arizona is honoring Dr. Jose San¬ 
tiago, Chairman of the Dept, of Psychiatry at 
Kino Community Hospital. Keynote speaker is 
Oscar and Emmy winner Patty Duke (who’s 
autobiographical account of drugs and depres¬ 
sion has been a national bestseller). Seriously 
— the mind is a terrible thing to waste, so 
keep yours tuned in and up. Dinner at 7 p.m. at 
Westin La Paloma with a no-host cocktail re¬ 
ception at 6 p.m. Admission $60. Proceeds to 
AMISA’s Family Resource Center. Info, 
622-5582. 

The Maxicare El Tour de Tucson 
Nov. 27 

This 109-mile race (or you can go 25, 50, 75 
miles) is the biking event in Tucson, and it’s 
becoming one of the top cycling events in the 
country. (For more on the event, see our El 
Tour story in this issue.) It’s the longest pe¬ 
rimeter ride in the U.S., and if Tucson keeps 
growing, it’ll just become more grueling. Any¬ 
one can ride in the 6th annual El Tour, but the 
field Is limited to 3,000 entrants and they ex¬ 


pect to turn away 1,500 applicants. If you can’t 
ride, you can always watch. All proceeds bene¬ 
fit the American Diabetes Association. Starts 7 
a.m. at the Sheraton El Conquistador. Info, 
745-2033. 

Starry Eyed 
Nov. 29 

A one-night stand with some of the top names 
in figure skating, including such greats as 
Scott Hamilton and Debbi Thomas. Watch 
these folks defy gravity and equilibrium and 
still land on their blades. Where grace under 
pressure counts. Don’t miss. Info, 791-4101. 

AIDS ALERT 
Nov. 30 

You’d probably rather not think about this dur¬ 
ing the holiday season. You’d rather be off 
stuffing yourselves with food and drink, having 
parties and fun. Well, tough. This all-day semi¬ 
nar, "AIDS Education and the Workplace,” 
might affect everyone sooner or later. Learn 
about the impact of AIDS on Southern Arizona 
businesses: legal and ethical issues; how to 
design an educational program for employees: 
manager training on AIDS in the workplace; 
policy development and insurance concerns. 
The keynote luncheon speaker: a CEO with^ 
story to tell. Guaranteed to be stimulating, in¬ 
formative. From 8 a.m.-4 p.m. at Palo Verde 
Holiday Inn. Sponsored by WELCOT and the 
Southern Arizona Affirmative Action Associa¬ 
tion. $60. Info, 721-3951. 
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And we’re Syslema® and 
Sebaslianf the finest hair- 
care anywhere, with prod' 
nets like Detangle Gel, 
Molding Mudr Sheen and 
C'ellosharnpoo® 


We re not just another 
salon. We re fashion videos, 
"Headlines” Magazine, and 
a constant flow of fashion 
information from around 
the world. 


Were much more than a 
haircut. Were a lifestyle. 


We’re H ucco® Makeup, 
Cellular Skincare, Body 
Essentials and Sun 
Exposure!^ 


HAIR, SKIN & NAILS SALON 


® We’re a 

Sebastian Artistic Center 

rhe salons that make the difference between ok and extraordinary® 


PLAZA 


W H E R E TO H O W L 


raoSHOP 


Head Staffers 
Nov. 1 

The Magritte Sessions are 
about “writing and ideas at 
the innovative edge of con- 
temporary practice.” Hang out 
on the edge with them. Author 
Michael Magoolaghan reads 

on Nov. 1 at 7 p.m. at the 

Tucson Museum of Art, on 
Nov. 10, Beverly Dahlen 
speaks from 4:30-6:30 p.m. at 
Cafe Magritte, 254 E. Con¬ 
gress. Sponsored by Chax 
Press and supported by TMA, 
Cafe Magritte, TPAC and the 
Arizona Commission on the 
Arts. Info on prices, 

622-7109. 

Break Bread 
Nov. 1 

The UA Business and Public 
Administration breakfast 
series for those who like to 
talk about ser/ous things in 
the morning. P. Christopher 
Earley discusses “What 
Works at Work: Leadership 
Through Goals.” Arizona Inn, 
2200 E. Elm at 7 a.m. $15 
includes buffet breakfast. 
Sponsored by the BPA College 
Alumni Council. Info, 

621-2930. 


7:30 p.m., room 2600. Free. 
Info, 621-1877. 

Infinite Possibilities 
Nov. 1, 8,15, 22, 29 

Remember staring at the sky 
and straining to understand 
infinity? The next best thing? 
Try the Eyes on the Universe 
Lecture Series: Nov. 1. Larry 
Dunlap considers “The Night 
Sky”: Nov. 8, Frank Zullo 
discusses “Sky Photography”; 
Nov. 15. Steven Croft on the 
"Outer Planets”: Nov. 22, 

David Levy talks about “The 
Poet’s Sky”: and Nov. 29, Ray 
Shubinski on “The Early 
Winter’s Sky.” Lectures at 
7:30 p.m. in the Star Theatre 
at UA Planetarium. Adm.$1. 
Info, 621-4515. 

Xeriscape Plans 
Nov. 2 

Create your own dynamite 
landscape using plants that 
have been in the nursery trade 
for years — but aren’t known 
to many of us. Get hip to 
varieties new to the trade as 
well. Included are planting 
techniques, growth habits, 
maintenance and flowering 
characteristics. Instructor Is 
Betts Putnam. 7:30-9:30 p.m. 
at the Tucson Botanical Gar¬ 
dens. $5, members $4. Pre¬ 
registration required. 2150 N. 
Alvernon. Info, 326-9255. 


7-9 p.m An/., 

Society, 949 E 
Info, 628-5774 

Gardening Demo 
Nov. 2, 9. 16 ,23,30 
These guys do piantin., 

Nov. 2, harden you p?''" 
before Winter kills i 
9. keep your veggies 

through the cold; 
choices of color in fiowe,. 
Nov. 23. how the experts 

diagnose plant ailments- 

30. make compost and; 

money. Sponsored by the 
Pima County Cooperative 
Extension at 9 a.m. 4040 n 
C ampbell. Free. Info 
628-5628. 

New Age Topics 
Nov. 3,10,17, 

Forget the Age ofAqua^ijs. 
Continuing their Open ruui 
Series, The Desert Insi jteot 
the Healing Arts preset ne^ 
ways to tame old, slop; 
habits. Nov. 3, Diane 
Winslow, writer/lectur 
storyteller, tells three p 
love stories: Nov. 10, i 
Luce, Certified Rolfer 
cusses her specialty.' 
Lorraine Hedtke, MSV 
ASeW, informs us the 
Child Is an Old Sage C 
tion-and-answersess 
follows. Free at 639 f: 

Ave. at 7 p.m. Info, 86 


That was Then; This is Now 
Nov. 1 

Continuing the UA Faculty 
Lecture Series, Kennith E. 
Foster, Director, Office of Arid 
Land Studies, discusses the 
growing importance of arid 
lands in the modern world. A 
hot topic in a dry climate. 
Arizona Health Sciences 
Center Main Auditorium at 


Simpler Back Then? 

Nov. 2-Dec. 14 

A series of seven lectures 
given by local experts on 
“Violence on The Frontier" 
and other themes in Arizona 
history. Learn about where 
you live, and how much of the 
myth remains. Advance regis¬ 
tration required. Cost: $5, $30 
for the series. Wed. eves from 


Jungian Themes 
Nov. 5, 6 

The Southern Arizona 
of C.G. Jungarespons ing 
two lectures entitled "P-clio* 
logical Types: Unity in Diver¬ 
sity.” Physician and analyst 
John Beebe III of San Fran¬ 
cisco leads an in-depth work¬ 
shop on Sat., 9 a.m.-noonan 
from 2-5 p.m. Continues Sun. 
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Beauty and the Beast 



Whether your taste runs to the beautiful or the 
brutal, there's something for you at the Tucson 
Convention Center in November. For the lovers of 
rough and tumble excitement. The University of 
Arizona's Icecats go to war on three nights, while for 
the sensitive lovers of beauty, there's Ballet Arizona. 
On the other hand, maybe you'll find both in the 
ATC's continuing production of Tennessee Williams' 
"Cat on a Hot Tin Roof." 


Tucson Convention Center 

The Center of Attention 


Thru Now. 19.. 

ATC presents "Cat on a Hot 

Tin Roof” 

— November Highlights 

Nov. 11 & 12 .U of A Icecats vs. University of 

Wisconsin-Whitewater 

Nov. 25 & 26.. 

...U of A Icecats vs. Penn State 
University 

Nov. 4 & 5. 

U of A Icecats vs. University of 

Colorado-Boulder 

Nov. 16. 

Nov. 17. 

..Van Halen Concert 

World Wrestling Federation Live 

Nov. 26 - 
Dec.17 . 

ATC presents "Under Milkwood" 

Nov. 4-6. 

Nov. 10 & 11.. 

...Ballet Arizona 

Tucson Symphony Orchestra 
with Lee Luvisi, Pianist 

Nov. 17-20 
& Nov. 24-27.. 

..SALOC presents “Brigadoon" 

Nov. 28. 

...Robert Plant Concert 
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PLANTS FOR THE SOUTHWEST 
EXOTIC DESERT PATIO 7lANTS 
S HADE CLOTH FOR HOME AND GARDEN 

THURS-SAT HRS: TUCSON TIME (WE OPEN, WE CLOSE) 50 E. BLACKLIDGE 628-8773 


STARR NURSfRY 

SOCIALIST IN unique, arid ADAPTED LANDSCAPE PLANTS 



Large selection 
of plants native to 
the Southwest 
and Mexico. 
Special orders 
welcome. 


j Onothi'Tfl sfKciosa 


50 East Blacklldge Tucson, Arizona 85705 628-8773/ 743-7052 W-Sat 10-4 


from 9 a.m.-noon at St. 
Mary’s Hospital, Century 
Room A. Members $40, 
general $50. Info, 299-3020. 

Botanical Rainbow 
Nov. 6 

Find out which plants you can 
collect and grow locally for 
dyeing. Participants will make 
dyes and soak yarns to take 
home. A discussion of classic 
dyes and how to obtain them 
is also Included. Don’t forget 
your sack lunch. Pre-registra¬ 
tion required. Tucson Botani¬ 
cal Gardens from 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Fee: $35 non-members; 
$30 members. 2150 N. Alver- 
non. Info, 326-9255. 


Assert Yourselves 
Nov. 8 

Linda Cardella, M.Ed., and Jan 
Sturges, M.Ed., present a 
program designed to help 
women improve communica¬ 
tion skills in interpersonal, 
home and work relationships. 
Learn how not to play act. 

Part of the Women’s 
Roundtable, sponsored by 
TMC. Radisson Suite Hotel, 
Speedway and Wilmot, from 
7-9 p.m. Members $5; general 
$10. Reservations, 299-6626. 

Trading Thoughts 
Nov. 10 

The Tucson Trade Bureau 
Community Forum — your 
chance to listen, learn and 
debate — is having a discus¬ 
sion on “Venture Capital — 
How Do We Finance Entrepre¬ 
neurs?” Good question. 
Everyone’s yelling about 
currency-crazed financial 
wizards losing their shirts and 
other people’s money. Ask 
questions, demand answers. 


Noon in the Doubletree Hotel, 
445 S. Alvernon Way. $10 for 
TTB members: $15 non¬ 
members. Check or cash at 
the door for optional lunch. 
Info, 884-7501 

Diabetes Maintenance 
Nov. 21,28, Dec. 5 

MaxIcare/Health America 
offers a three-session class 
for diabetics and their fami¬ 
lies, taught by physicians, 
podiatrists, R.N.s and dieti¬ 
cians. They’ve rounded up a 
slew of professionals to 
discuss nutrition, exercise, 
medication, stress, foot care, 
eye care and the latest re¬ 
search trends. Entire family 
$15 (sliding scale available). 
Held at 3102 E. Bellevue. 
Registration required. Info, 
721-5531. 

UA’s Fine Arts Samplers 
Nov. 1,8,15, 22 
Be informed the next time you 
attend a concert or exhibit. 

This four-week class for $40 
includes a ticket to a DA 
performance or exhibit. Your 
chance to become a first-rate 
critic. Info and registration, 

621-U of A. 


EVENTS 


How the West Was Done 
Nov. 2-Dec. 14 

John Wayne, Randolph Scott, 
Audie Murphy... gunslinging 
men, women in garters serv¬ 
ing beer and whiskey to cow¬ 
boys in saloons. The Arizona 
Historical Society presents 
old-time western films every 
Wed. eve. from 6:30-9:30 
p.m. General $1.75; students 
and members $1.50; under 


12, free 940, 

Info. 628-5774 " 

Antique Show & Sai« 

Nov. 3-6 ® 

Mallwide antique Show,, 
sale, memories and cnii!: 
'Wes. Free at Park Mall 0 ^. 
regular hours. Into 323.;^ 

The Fatherland 

Nov. 3,17 

UA s annual German film 
series. The silver screen 
comes alive with legends 

you’ve never heard of 

language you can't speak e * 
don’t miss. Nov.3.-Einer^* 

uns beiden’’(l974),arno;ne 
suitable for all family mem. 
bers about a univefsity 
prof from the upper : .ssr 
is blackmailed forpla msir 
by a student who has mke- 
with society but is fi! ,vr 
ambition to be part of ^ 
establishment he hat 
man with English sui 
Starring, Klaus Sck. 

Elke Sommer, UllaJa 
Directed by Wolfgan: 
tersen. Nov. 17, “Enc 
Dienstfahrt’’(1977)' 
play based onanov 
Heinrich Boll. AGer' 
jeep blows up in flan 
arsonists sing the A 
Liturgy while dancir 
the fire. Legal proc^- 
turn into satire. Star 
Wolfgang Buttner. A. 

Giani and Heinrich Hl 
D irected by Hans-Diei ' 
Schwarz. In German eeat 
7:30 p.m. in the UA MuJem 
Languages Library. Spn'i* 
sored in part by Robert Hall 
Travel. Info, 621-7385 

Ice Cats 

Nov. 4, 5,11,12.25' 

The Ice Cats, the guys* 


%your 
annual 
exam 

e thing 

ofthe 

Past? 


Professional, Affordable Health Care 

"aped Parenthood 

(Vest 


- ■ inc. 

-lEewPrSi 24 ?’w''D“c'If" Northwest 

628-3066 


Downtown 

127S.5mAve 

624-1104 
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Saddle Mates 



T, 


hese are a couple of the things that 
nake this town special - that eclectic marriage as the legends of the Old West meet the 
d earns of the Sunbelt. No one reflects that blend of fine old leather and shiny new 
vrra better than City Magazine. That’s why 46,000 Tucsonans spend two hours with it 
"everv month, to keep ahead of the real news and, yet, keep in touch with those things 
1 1 nro.wht us here Whether you're into handlebars or hooves, two-wheels or four- 
*wheels®City Magazine will take you all over town each month. It's a ride people 

consider worth paying for. 


Check it out at newsstands, convenience stores and supermarkets. 
Or call 293-1801 for subscription or advertising information. 

























Aunt 8uzie*8 

Country Corner, Ltd 

Come see us 
at our new location 
3055 N. CampbeM Ave. 
792-3570 
Mon.- Sat. 10-6 
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"Mr 


"Mr 


SUCCESS. 


IT'S WHY I'M CALLED 
A "REALTY EXECUTIVE." 


Each 
person 
has his 
own idea 
of success. 

To me, as 
a Realtor 
for 14 
years, the 
best success is a satisfied 
client. 

Over 90% of my business 
comes as a referral from 
past clients, or from the 
clients themselves. 

Call me. I can make your 
next transaction a success, 
too. 



MAGGIE SLOCUM, CRS 


Maggie Slocum 
Realty Executives 
886-8282/886-2916 


here to how 


ate fast and slap pucks, are 
lying the University of 
ilorado on Nov. 4. 5: Nov. 
,12 they play the U. of 

isconsin-White\A/ater one 

the better hockey schools 
the country; Nov. 25, 26, 

3 Cats get ready for their 
key by taking on Penn 
ate. TCC at 8 p.m. Info. 
1-4101. 


International Arts Society 
Nov. 4,18 

Films presented by the Inter¬ 
national Arts Society include: 
Mov. 4. “The Magnificent 
^mbersons," Orson Welles 
follow-up to “Citizen Kane 
and the masterpiece that was 
jupposed to confirm his 
standing as a film genius 
jnfortunately the studio 
autchered his vision while the 
)oy wonder was in Europe, 
rhe surviving film retains 
nklings of greatness, and 
hough it’s not wholly what 
/Velles intended, it remains a 
iark, fascinating exercise 
U.S..b&w. 1942):Nov. 18. 
Class Relations," directed by 
lean-Marie Straub and 
Danielle Huillet (West Ger- 
nany, b&w, 1983). IAS films 
ire shown at 5:15 and 8:15 
).m. in UA Modern Languages 


Auditorium. Info. 621-2177 or 
621-1836. 

Flagstaff Invasion 
Nov. 5 

Among Other Things —an 
interesting bunch of people 
who stage happenings — 
present an evening of ex¬ 
change reading with four 
Flagstaff writers at the Central 
Arts Collective. 250 E. Con¬ 
gress St. Free, but donations 
accepted. Dancing sometimes 
follows if the urge strikes. 

Info, 884-1235. 

Wrangling Cowboys 
Nov. 5, 6 

UA’s 49th annual rodeo fea¬ 
turing competition in bare- 
back riding, saddle bronc, 
bullriding, team roping, barrel 
racing, goat tying and more. 
See how cowboys tame wild 
flesh in this competition 
among schools from Nevada, 
Arizona and New Mexico. It all 
leads to the regional final In 
May. At Old Tucson Rodeo 
Grounds. Ticket and time info, 
883-0100. 

Human Road Runners 
Nov. 6,12,13, 20 
The Southern Arizona Road- 
runners Club is sponsoring 
enough fun runs to get every¬ 


one sin* ^ 

shape fjo "'I'f 

10 k run in P ' 

IS the 10 kc-,. 

13istheUAf,., ‘ 

Run. and Nov 
nual Turkey Troifr-'!^' 
west Hospital Ru, ,o, f 
run for chanty, run 
those endorphins 
dates subject to Change , 

SARC hotline, 744-6255 

Marana Founder's Dav 
Nov. 12 ’ 

Join the past, present and 
future in the 1lth annual 
founder's day parade and 
in Marana. Parade steps odj 
10 a.m. and the fair opens 
immediately after. Booths w 
games, music, contests 
crafts and. of course, fc ](j 
Co-sponsored by thetz-ana 
Avra Valley Chamber o' ofn- 
merce. Take the drive ‘o 
624-9917. 

Fine Arts Safari 
November 12,13 

Art show and benefit s. 

Reid Park Zoo in coni 
with Tucson Art Expo 
with works by well-kn 
local regional, nation: 
international artists. F 
proceeds from sales 
toward building new 



INTERIOR DESIGN 


s 

od 


CO 


structural modifications 
consultation 0 research 
color coordination 
space planning 
furniture 0 patio furniture 
furniture design 
floor coverings 
wall coverings 
window treatments 
lighting 0 accessories 
silk plant designs 
art 0 graphics 0 bedding 
upholstery 

delivery 0 installation 0 set up 


18 3 ^ ft. sixth street 


0 


884-5171 



See Men Hus*. • 


»♦ * and kick, and hit, and run* 
The Fourteenth Annual 

Michelob 

Continental 

Rusby 

Classic 

November 4, 5, and 6 Hi Cortiett 
Forty Six Teams from U.SA, Canada, 
New Zealand, and Mexico 
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habitats. Our zoo is one of 
those Very Good Causes. Do 
your part and acquire some 
art in the bargain. Adm. $1.50 
from 9:30 a.m.-4;30 p.m. 

Info. 745-9162. 

Sam Hughes Tour 
Nov. 13 

It’s Tucson’s tweediest 
upscale neighborhood, and 
one of its most pleasant 
areas. In the heart of the city, 
the Sam Hughes neighbor¬ 
hood is noted for its collection 
of 1920s and 1930s residen¬ 
tial architecture. The walking 
tour begins at Himmel Park 
Library at noon and finishes 
around 5 p.m. Tickets are $5 
and can be purchased in 
advance at Rincon Pharmacy. 
Check out a half century of 
Tucson elegance. Info, 
326-5767. 

Fat Boys 
Nov. 17 

Still tentative at press-time, 
but It looks like the World 
Wrestling Federation will 
bring in those guys in tights, 
boots and sometimes masks 
to pound each other for pay. A 
good way to vent your holiday 
frustrations. Info, 791-4101. 


Preserving History 
Nov. 18,19,20 

The Arizona Historical Society 
will present a new production 
of the Spanish language play 
Tierra Libertad. Times and 
cost to be announced. Info, 
628-5774. 

TROTting 
Nov. 18-20 

The Therapeutic Riding of 
Tucson Association helps 
disabled kids get in the saddle 
because “the outside of a 
horse is good for the inside of 
a person.” Watch them per¬ 
form at the Pima County 
Fairgrounds. All proceeds to 
benefit T.R.O.T. Info, 
577-0631. 

Voluntary Promotion 
Nov. 19 

Tucson’s Junior League is 
sponsoring its first celebrity 
concert on Nov. 19 at the TCC 
Convention Arena. Info, 
299-5753. 

Neck-Benders 
Nov. 28-Jan. 8 

Step into 360-degree splendor 
for this multi-media planetar¬ 
ium presentation tracing the 
“star of wonder.” (If you 
wonder which one it is, attend 
and find out.) Flandrau Plane¬ 
tarium. Adm., $3.75 adults, 
$3.00 seniors, students, 
children. Info on times, 

621-STAR. 


Classic Films 
Through November 

UA Classic Film Series: Nov. 
7,8. “Satan Met a Lady” 

(1936) starring Bette Davis 
and Warren William; Nov. 14, 
15, “Born Yesterday” (1950) 
with Judy Holliday and Brod¬ 
erick Crawford; Nov. 21,22, 
“The Man Who Shot Liberty 
Valence” (1962) stars James 
Stewart and John Wayne; and 
Nov. 28, 29, “The Best Years 
of Our Lives” (1946) with 
Dana Andrews, Fredric March 
and Myrna Loy. Tickets $2. 
Series discounts available. 
Mon., 5:30 and 8:30 p.m. 
Tues., 7:30 p.m. in the UA 
Modern Languages Bldg. Info, 
621-1877. 

Coupons, Coupons 
Through November 

Til the Christmas season, it’s 
your chance to support the 
Tucson Boys Chorus. Buy a 
coupon book and save on 
entertainment, goods and 
services from 98 merchants. 
Cost: $5, savings up to $300. 
Info, 296-6277. 

UA Arizona State Museum 
Through Feb. 1989 

Entitled “Among the Western 
Apache: The Guenther and 
Goodwin Collections,” this 
exhibit includes a painting by 
acclaimed Apache artist Duke 
Wassaja Sine, an extensive 
array of Apache pots, woven 
baskets, rugs, crafts and 
ordinary utilitarian artifacts 
generally overlooked by col¬ 
lectors. With historical docu¬ 
mentation. 1860 through 
1970. Info, 621-4895. 


PlIAliE 


UA Dancers 
Nov. 3,4,5 

A performers’ showcase 
featuring a conglomerate of 
dance students, faculty and 
guest artist Albert Reid at 8 
p.m. in the Gittings Bldg. $4 
general, $2 students. These 
folks get better each year. 

Info. 621-4698. 

Ballet Arizona 
Nov. 4, 5, 6 

Arizona’s only ballet company 
premiers their season with 
“Three Pieces in the Shape of 
a Pear,” choreographed by 
Alun Jones with music by 
Satie; “Tchaikovsky Pas de 
Deux,” choreographed by 
George Balanchine; “New 
Work I,” choreographed by 
Jean Paul Comelin; and “The 
Unsung,” choreographed by 
Jose Limon. At TCC Nov. 4, 5, 
curtain at 8 p.m. Matinee at 2 
p.m on Nov. 6. Info, 
381-0184. 



Tucson's Professional 
Disc Jockey Service 

ENTERTAINMENT FOR ALL OCCASIONS 

Wedding Receptions • Hoiiday Parties 
Birthday Parties • Theme Parties 
Conventions 

DAY OR EVENING•327-2430 





TUCSON MALL 
FOOTHILLS CENTER 

I 


SUTTON'S BOUTIQUE 
LIKE NO STORE BEFORE 


LUXURIOUS SUEDE 
WITH AN 
UNMISTAKABLE 
SENSE OF 
ORNAMENTATION 
MAKE THE 
DIFFERENCE 
AT NIGHT. 
FROM VAKKO'S 
HOLIDAY 
COLLECTION. 
$1050. 
602.297.1308 


CITY MAGAZINE 13 































































1 Can’t Believe It’s 

YOGURT! 

Frozen Yogurt Store 


CHRISTMAS 
CRECHES hy ^ontanini 


FREE Niitiviiy Fi.mircot 
yt)ur choice when yon 
piircliiise 10 pieces 


PHONE: 

299^9244 


/ER RI^* CAMPBELL 
RIV ER RO. ENTRANCE) 


HOURS: 

10AM*6I’M 


PUZA 
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phony, with gum'll?" V 
Luvisi performing Sj'’ 
flourishes and Ga?'- 
Beethoven’s Piano rl 
No. 4 in G Major, Op 

Nielsen’s Symphony No ;• 

TCC Music HallatSomi 
882-8585. 

a.k.a. theatre co. 

Nov. 10-12,17-19,25-2, 
a.k.a. presents essential Of) 

Broadway: Wmsfre/Oreamh 

Elsie Eiisenberg and directs 

by T. Greg Squires. Cuitaio j 
p.m. Tickets, $7.125 E Coii- 
gress. Info, 623-7852 

Chords for Kids 
Nov. 13 

“Celebrations” with the 
Tucson Symphony Ore' itn 
Join the entire ensemb for 
joyful music to accomp afl 
kinds of important eve' 
including the 60th birti ol 
ISO. Info, 882-8585 

Fine Art Recitals 
Nov. 13 

The Fine Arts Concerts 
of the Unitarian Univer- 
Church of Tucson pres, in 
evening of voice and vi 
with Anna Horton Sylv. t 
Joseph Sylvan. 4831 E 


Gaslight Theatre 
Closing Nov. 5 
“The Phantom of the Opera. 
Their version of horror is 
more palatable than the cur¬ 
rent blood-splatter on movie 
screens. A family affair. 

Nov. 10-Jan. 7 
Their annual Christmas show, 
entitled “A Little Bit of Magic,” 
will enthrall kids. In 1930s 
New York City a kid finds a 
magic music box. It changes 
his life, and may bring some 
warmth into yours. 7000 E. 
Tanque Verde Rd. Times and 
ticket info, 886-9428. 


UA Poetry Center 
Nov. 9,16 

Nov. 9, Beverly Dahlen reads 
her poetry: Nov. 16, X.J. 
Kennedy has a turn at the 
podium. Free at 8 p.m. In the 
UA Modern Languages Audi¬ 
torium. Poetry (like peace) 


Early Music 
Nov. 5 

The Arizona Early Music 
Society is bringing the Trio 
Sonnerie: violin, viola da 
gamba and harpsichord for an 
evening of chamber music. 
$8.50 general, $7.70 seniors 
and $5 students. Call for 
specifics, 323-7915. 


“1000 Airplanes on the 
Roof” 

Nov. 9 

A sci-fi musical drama com¬ 
posed by Philip Glass and 
written by David Henry Hwang 
(Tony award winner for Ma¬ 
dame Butterfly. Design and 
projections by Jerome Sirlin, 
designer for pop mega-girl 
Madonna’s “Who’s That Girl? 
world tour. Employs a 3-D set 
of more than 200 image 
motifs. Part of the UA Artist 
Series. UA Centennial Hall at 8 
p.m. Ticket info, 621-3364. 


Invisible Theatre 
Nov. 9-27 

Presenting Win Wells’ Ger¬ 
trude Stein and Companion. 
1st prize winner at the Ed¬ 
inburgh Festival and the 
Theatre Festival in Sydney, 
Australia, as well as the Vita 
Award winner in South Africa 
as Best Play. Venture into the 
early 20th century with Ger¬ 
trude Stein and Alice B. 
Toklas. Curtain, 8 p.m. Ticket 
info, 882-9721. 


Symphonic Sounds 
Nov. 10,11 

Continuing their Classic Con- 


Arizona*s Originals 

Back to the Future 


1954 Bel Air Hardtop, 

^ - Coyote Classic $7,500 

Air Hardtop, 

Coyote $13,500 


1957 Cadillac El Dorado, 

Coyote Classic $13,000 


1969 Buick GS 400, 

Coyote Classic $7,500 


1958 Chevy Impala 
Convertible, 

Coyote Classic $28,500 


Over 25'fiiQy^ restored 
classics at all times, 
from $3500 to $30,000. 
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St. at 7:30 p.m. Info, 

748-1551. 

Leontyne Price 
Nov. 18 

Renowned soprano Leontyne 
Price was described by the 
New York Times as the 
“Stradivarius of singers." Her 
name on a billboard, poster or 
handout translates into “Sold 
Out.” At UA Centennial Hall, 8 
p.m. Tickets, $28, $26, $22. 

Info, 621-3364. 

Pop Tunes 
Nov. 19 

Continuing the Great Perform¬ 
ance Series, Toni Tennille. 
(Remember the Captain and 
Tennille?) If light and easy 
does it for you, Toni will too. 

UA Centennial Hall at 8 p.m. 
Tickets, $23, $21, $18. Info, 
621-3364. 

A Classic Experience 
Nov. 18, 20 

Tucson Symphony Orchestra 
continues its Chamber Con¬ 
certs with Bloch’s Concerto 
Grosso No. 1 and Beethoven’s 
Symphony No. 2 in D Major, 
Op. 36 at UA Crowder Hall on 
Nov. 18 at 8 p.m. Repeated 
Nov. 20 in Green Valley Pres¬ 
byterian Church, 2800 S. 
Camino del Sol, at 3 p.m. Info, 
882-8585. 

Arizona Theatre Company 
Through Nov. 19 

The season’s premiere is Cat 
on A Hot Tin Roof by Tennes¬ 
see Williams, master portrait¬ 
ist of the sick southern family. 
The plot goes like this: Delta 
cotton king Big Daddy’s real 
sick, his son Brick and Brick’s 
wife Maggie the Cat are in 
serious suffering, Brother 
Man Gooper and Mae keep 
cranking out babies. After 
seeing this, you’ll embrace 
your own nest — or shove 
those skeletons back in the 
closet for a while. Leo Rich 
Theatre, TCC. Info, 622-2823. 

Friendly Music 
Nov. 30 

The Arizona Friends of Music 
presents Buswell-Parnas- 
Luvisi Trio at 8 p.m. in UA 
Crowder Hall. These people 
just keep bringing in interest¬ 
ing and varied artists from 
around the country. Adm. $10 
general, $4 students. Info, 
298-5806. 


^ ART 


Amerind Foundation 
Through Nov. 

An exhibit of Hopi works on 
paper, emphasizing watercol- 
ors. Includes Otis Pole- 
lonema, who began the Hop! 


watercolor tradition in the 
’20s. 

Through Nov. 

“Navajo Ways" displays the 
arts and crafts of the Navajos, 
featuring objects from the 
Amerind permanent collec¬ 
tion. Included are textiles, 
silverwork, ceramics and 
watercolors. Adm. charge. 

Open daily 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Located 65 miles east of 
Tucson in Dragoon. Info on 
directions, 1-586-3666. 

Ann Original Gallery 
Through Dec. 31 

Anniversary show for the 
gallery displays the oils of 
P.W. Gorman, oils by Diane 
Redhair, oils by Marian Tofel, 
pastels by Kathy Stoll, hand¬ 
made paper by Marcy Wrenn, 
raku pottery by Dennis Patter¬ 
son, marble by Ann Rodgers, 
and watercolors by Anke Van 
Dun. Reception includes wine, 
punch and hors d’oeuvres 
Nov. 12 from 7-9 p.m. Gallery 
hours: Mon.-Fri., 10 a.m.-6 
p.m. Sat. ‘til 5 p.m. 4811 E. 
Grant Rd., Suite 153, Cross¬ 
roads Festival. 323-0266. 

Art Network 

Representing Luis Jimenez, 
Louis Carlos Bernal, Santiago 
Vaca, Fernando Joffroy, Alfred 
Quiroz, Cristina Cardenas. 

Plus “wearable art” — gonzo 
bola ties, jewelry, T-shirts 
with social comments and 
more. Mon.-Fri., 10 a.m.-6 
p.m.; Sat., 8-10 p.m. 
624-7005. 

Davis Gallery 
Through Nov. 12 

Paintings by George Welch, 
Pima Community College 
prof, are on view. Large and 
contemporary. 

Nov.11-Dec. 23 
Associated Artists’ Group 
Show. Works by gallery regu¬ 
lars Greg Benson, Thomas 
Chapin, Pamela Marks, Bruce 
McGrew, Philip Melton, Jon¬ 
athan Mills, Robert Royhl 
Smith, George Welch. Recep¬ 
tion, Nov. 12, 6-9p.m.Tues.- 
Fri 10a.m.-5 p.m. Sat., 10 
a.m’.-4 p.m. 6812 N. Oracle. 
Info, 297-1427. 

DeGrazia Gallery in The Sun 
Through Dec. 

De Grazia’s chiaroscuro 
sketches. 6300 N. Swan Rd. 
Mon.-Sun.. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Info, 299-9192. 

Dinnerware Cooperative 
Through Nov. 6 

Members’ show featuring the 
works of Scheryle Simmons 
and Fernando Joffroy. 

Nov. 8-27 

Entitled “Altered Prints" — 
twelve artists take traditional 
printing methods and create 


NOW RENTING 


Tucson's Premier Highrise 
Enjoy panoramic mountain and city views in a quiet, 
relaxing atmosphere. Within walking 
distance to major downtown businesses 
& entertainment. 

Studios—593 sq. ft. from $275 

1 Bedroom/ 1 Ba—890 sq. ft. from $385 

2 Bedroom/ 2 Ba—1186 sq. ft. from $475 

• Large Private Balconies • Heated Swimming Pool 

• Laundry Facilities on Site • Ample Storage Areas 

• Well Lit Parking with Controlled Access 


1 MONTH FREE WITH 1 YEAR LEASE’^ 


•NEW RESIDENTS ONLY 

425 W. Paseo Redondo 

NEW HOURS: Mon-Fri 10-6 
Evenings & Saturdays by Appointment 

622-7723 



apartments 



You won't believe the things we can keep behind closed doors... 






^^flAGE STORAGt 


just take a peek! 

Unique Garage and Household Storage Cabinets are custom designed- 
tailored to fit your personal lifestyle. Call for more information 

24 HOUR ANSWERING SERVICE: 629-1399 HOME OFFICE: 349-4325 


Tucson's Morning Edition 

Prepare for the day ahead with in-depth news, 
background analyses and features from National Public 
Radio...plus Tucson news and weather! 

Weekdays 7—9 am 

1550 KUAT 
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Williams & Associates 

ADVERTISING • PROMOTIONS • MARKETING 


SINCE 1977 

“OUR BUSINESS IS PROMOTING YOURS” 


Outstanding Brand Names Including 


A.T 



.CROSS • HAZEL • ZIPPO • BARLOW 
WORLDWIDE • TWINCRAFT 


■ Pens 
I Rulers 
M Matches 

■ Buttons 

■ Jackets 

■ T-Shirts 


■ Key Tags ■ Pencils 

■ Calendars I Magnets 

■ Binders ■ Coffee Mugs 

■ Frisbees ■ Executive Gifts 

■ Badges ■ Decals <Si Emblems 

■ Caps ■ Bumper Stickers 



2-TIME GOLD PYRAMID AWARD WINNER 

BROCHURES • PRESS KITS • TRADESHOW MATERIALS 
COMPLETE PROMOTIONS • CREATIVE IDEAS 

The Holiday Season is upon us and it*s not too late 
to remember your clients and employees with a special 
holiday gift. Call us today for creative holiday gift ideas 
to fit the occasion and your budget. Mention this ad and 
enjoy a 10% discount on personalized holiday greeting 
cards. Avoid that old **last minute rush” Call Now! 



— VISIT OUR SHOWROOM — 

4500 E. SPEEDWAY 

SUITE 73 • TUCSON, AZ 85711 

( 602 ) 326-7300 
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tered images, experimenting 
with monoprint, colligraph, 
installation, sculpture and 
silkscreen. Reception Nov. 12 
from 7-9 p.m. 135 E. Con¬ 
gress St. Info, 792-4503. 

Dodajk Studio 
Through Nov. 20 

Michael Chittock’s 63 paint¬ 
ings, representing five years 
of brush labor, will be on 
view. N.E. corner of Stone and 
Toole. Info, 884-0874. 

Etherton/Stern Gallery 
Through Nov. 

Now that they’re in the under¬ 
belly of downtown with 4,000 
square feet of space for your 
viewing pleasure, E&S deck 
the walls with three exhibits: 
Luis Jimenez’s huge murals, 
recent prints, drawings and 
sculpture; Debra Bloomfield’s 
color photographic visions of 
Diego Rivera’s wife’s home, 
“Frida’s Blue House.” And 
Paul Strand’s small photogra¬ 
vures of Mexico, from the 
1930s. Odd Fellows Hall, 135 
S. 6th Ave. Ample parking. 

Info, 624-7370. 

Ground Zero Gallery 
Through Nov. 19 

Where art tends toward the 
offbeat. Local artist Robert A. 


Berk’s landscape paintings. 
222 E. Congress. Tues.-Fri., 
noon-4 p.m. Sat., 7-10 p.m. 
Also by appointment. Info, 
624-5106. 

Beth O’Donnell Gallery, Ltd. 
Nov. 5-Nov. 29 

New works in watercolor and 
mixed media by local artist 
Barbara Smith. Reception 
Nov. 11 (5-8 p.m.) coincides 
with Art Expo. Mon.-Sat., 11 
a.m.-6 p.m. St. Philip’s Plaza, 
River and Campbell. Info, 
299-6998. 

Obsidian Gallery 
Closing Nov. 5 

Gallery regulars Interpret 
Image, spirit and symbols in 
clay, fiber, metal, jewelry, 
glass and wood. 

Nov. 7-26 

Tapestries by Laurie Gano — 
colorful woven renditions of 
Arizona landscapes. Recep¬ 
tion, Nov. 2 from 6-9 p.m. 
4340 N. Campbell, Suite 90. 
Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
577-3598. 

Old Pueblo Museum 
Nov. 12-Jan. 31 

This place shows some of the 
hottest art in town. Now 
they’re presenting two back- 
to-back exhibits — “Oaxaca 


Village” and 
tiles; Line and Coior 
tions of rural village. 
was designed originally 
help children learn about an, 

appreciate the artistry of ^ 
Mexico. “Line and Color 
focuses on over 125 textile 
pieces, from U.S. museum 
and private collections whirh 
show the traditional work of 
Mexican weavers, most of 
them Indian women, as artis- 
tic expression. Don’t miss At 
Foothills Center. Mon.-Fri to 

a.m.-9p.m.Sat.,10a.m.-6 

p.m. Sun., noon-5 pm Free 
742-7191. 

Mary Peachin’s Art Company 
The monoprints of Don 
Bradshaw, Michael Raburn 
and Dan Emerson. Mon.-Fr 
10 a.m.-5:30 p.m.. Sat. 1(H. 
At Williams Plaza 5350 E. 
Broadway. 747-1345 or 
881-1311. 

Philabaum Glass 
Studio & Gallery 
Through Nov. 

Large off-hand glass blo\ 
will give you a new visior 
glass. Gonzo colors, incr^ 
ibie techniques and craft^ 
manship. Watch them wo 
Original Christmas gifts 
S. 6th Ave. Mon.-Fri., 10 



rn Furniture Cabinetry 
Doors Millwork 

lintineoi • 622''2980 

,1 * 10--4 


Lupo-Ryan 

design & 

FABRICATION 


Show Room Sale 



The Greatest 
Magician of All Time 

CENTENNIAL HALL 

Wed, Nov 30, 6:30 & 8:30 PM 

Tickets: $14.50-$17.50, available at 
Centennial Hall, all Dillard’s and TCC outlets. 
For information/phone charges call 621-3341 
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Carpeting 
The Desert 
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4 p.m. or by appt. Info, 

884-7404. 

Pima College 
Through Nov. 17 
Monoprints by Sherry 
Boerum, sculpture by Alex 
Garza and collage by Lynn 
Watt on display at the West 
Anklam Campus, 2202 W. 
Anklam Rd. Mon.-Fri., 9 a.m.- 

5 p.m. Info, 884-6973. 

Rosequist Galleries 
Through Nov. 

Paintings, drawings, prints 
etc. of the Southwest, ranging 
from the traditional to the 
innovative. Representing 
more than fifty-three artists, 
the gallery offers eye-catching 
artwork for everyone. 1615 E. 

Ft. Lowell. Tues.-Sat., 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Info, 327-5729. 

Tohono Chul Park 
Through Nov. 27 

Cy Lehrer travels all over the 
world with his camera and 
brings back faces and places 
locked in strange, culturally 
obsessed expressions. This 
time ‘round it’s “Maya; of 
Earth, the Heavens, the 
Gods,” forty recent views 
taken in the Yucatan. Mon.- 
Sat., 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Sun., 

11 a.m.-5 p.m. Donations 
suggested. Call for reception 
date. 7366 N. Paseo del Norte. 
742-6455. 


Mexican rural setting. Free. 

140 N. Main Ave. Tues., 10 
a.m.-9 p.m. Wed.-Sat., 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Sun., 1-5 p.m. 

Adm. charge. 624-2333. 

UA Hall of Fame Gallery 
Through Nov. 13 

The Alumni Poster Contest — 
junior and senior graphic arts 
students compete for the 
honor of best poster design. 

See fresh views of contempo¬ 
rary life or slip back to the 
colorful imitations of poster 
guru Peter Max. 

Opening Nov. 17-Dec. 22 
Rejoice. Finally, someone is 
noticing. Sharon Bertrand has 
done a series on Iggy’s kin. 
Lizards are seldom seen this 
way — so still and regal. 
Regular Student Union Bldg, 
hours. Info, 621-3546. 

UA Joseph Gross Gallery 
Nov. 1-18 

Several regional artists (not 
yet announced) will deck the 
walls with their personal 
visions. The exhibit will coin¬ 
cide with Tucson Art Expo, a 
showcase of visual artists and 
galleries in conjunction with 
National Arts Week. 

Nov. 21-Dec. 7 
Graduate review time again — 
these students are anxious for 
an audience. Give ‘em a look. 
Info. 621-7570. 





TUCSON’S MOST 
UNIQUE FRAMING 
DESIGNS 

Conservation Framing 
Shadow Boxes 

Large Selection of 
Quality Mouldings 



Dark Shadows by Rod Frederick 


CURRENT & SOLD OUT LIMITED EDITION PRINTS 

Americana • Wildlife • Aviation • Cowboy Artists of America 
Southwestern Watercolors & Etchings 

Bev Doolittle • John Stobart • Ken Riley • Robert Bateman 
Clark Rulings • Howard Terpning • Plus Many Others 


SERVING THE FOOTHILLS 9c TUCSON SINCE t977 





Fiesta Navidad 

Tubac, Arizona 
December 16th, 1988 
6 - 9 p.m. 


ARIZONA 

Ifyju knew k.youil do tt. 


Sponsored by the Tubac Chamber of Commerce 
P.O.Box 1866 • Tubac, AZ 85646 (602)398-2704 



Tucson Community 
Cable Corp. 

Oasis Gallery 
Through Dec. 15 
Call for info on their annual 
fall show. 624-9833.124 E. 
Broadway. Tues.-Sat., 1-10 
p.m. Sun., noon-8 p.m. 

Tucson Museum of Art 
Through Dec. 4 
They’re featuring some fifteen 
prints from TMA's permanent 
collection by Spanish master 
Francisco Goya. Exhibited for 
the first time will be examples 
from his weird “Capriccios” 
and the shocking “Disasters 
of War” series. Be there. 
Through Dec. 9 
An exhibition of 27 paintings 
featuring oils on tin retablos 
depicting religious scenes. 
These “miniature master¬ 
pieces” from the 19th and 
20 th centuries are representa¬ 
tive of the deep faith of the 
Mexican people. 

Opening Nov. 20’Feb. 2 
The annual Nacimlento exhibit 
— the traditional Mexican 
nativity scene has been com¬ 
pletely remodeled this year. 
Guest curator Maria Luisa 
Tena’s installation contains 
more than 100 terra cotta 
Mexican miniatures, arranged 
in over twenty different 
scenes which tell the Bethle¬ 
hem story in a 19th century 


830 Gallery 
Nov. 7-18 

Christina Cardenas displays 
her prints and David Lan- 
dreville exhibits his sculp¬ 
tures. This is a student-oper¬ 
ated gallery, exclusively fea¬ 
turing work by undergraduate 
and graduate students. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 7 

Work by UA art students who 

will graduate in December. 

Info, 621-1251. 

UA Museum of Art 
Through Nov. 27 
The annual faculty art exhibi¬ 
tion, where the profs and 
assistants strut their stuff. It’s 
paint, mold, sculpt, draw or 
perish in this arena. One of 
their best shows of the year. 
Mon.-Fri., 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Sun., 
noon-4 p.m. 621-7567. 

UA Rotunda Gallery 
Through Nov. 16 

Joe Labate’s (UA MFA) recent 
color photos. 

Nov. 21-Dec. 22 
Sandra Luehrson’s a mixed- 
media artist who uses humor 
to comment on our social 
environment. Regular building 
hours. Info, 621 - 1414 . 

UA Union Gallery 
Through Nov. 20 

The annual exhibit features UA 
artists in their 10th annual 



Jlarrictt London 


Harriett has brought the latest 
European designs to Tucson. 

The designers we carry can be 
found nowhere else in the 
United States. 


In St. Philip’s Plaza, 

4280 N. Campbell, Suite 100, 
577-0148 
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Elherton/ 
Slern _| 
Gallery 
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♦ Etherton/Stern Gallery 
(formerly Etherton Galleiy) 
has moN^ed to our new, 
expanded downtown 
location. Opening in 
earlv October. 



alumni exhibition. A grab-bag 
of art work. UA Student Un¬ 
ion, main floor. Mon.-Fri., 10- 
4 p.m. Sun., 11 a.m.-3 p.m. 
Info, 621-3546. 


HOUMI 


Specializing in vintage and contemporaty 
photography \ painting, phnts and sculpture. 




Hand'Made To Accent The 
Decor of Your Home 


Call for an appointment 

KATHLEEN REILLY 

292-0203 


m 


m 


Custom Designed Closets 
Tailored To Fit Your Lifestyle 


Closet 
organization 
with style, quality 
and economy 


Fully adjustable 
rods and shelves 


Call for more information 


STOR AfiEleABlNETS 

AND CUVbT II^TERIORS 


349-4305 
Home Office 


629-1566 
24 Hr. Answering Service 
Licensed, bonded. Insured 


Desert Holiday Bazaar 
Nov. 4, 5 

The Tucson Medical Center 
Auxiliary knows you’re out 
there panting for bargains and 
new and strange things to 
give as holiday gifts. So 
they’re setting up in the 
Marshall Auditorium, with 
clothing, toiletries, stationery, 
handmade and homespun 
ornaments, cards....and what¬ 
ever else they consider mer¬ 
chandise. A bargain-basement 
hunter’s dream. All proceeds 
to the hospital. Get there 
early, the good stuff sells fast. 
Nov. 4, 7 a.m.-4 p.m. Nov. 5, 

9 a.m.-3:30 p.m. Info, 
327-3765. 

Antique Fair 
Nov. 6 

Just how many neckties or 
perfume bottles can you buy 
for Christmas? Don’t answer, 
just head toward this 


antique fair for old-time good¬ 
ies. Your friends will love you 
— the malls won’t. Ft. Lowell 
Park from 10:30 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Sponsored by Tucson Parks 
and Recreation. Info, 
791-5289. 

Southwestern Celebration 
Nov. 11,12,13 

Old Town Artisans’ annual 
anniversary celebration begins 
their selling spree for the 
Christmas season. Demon¬ 
strations and exhibits by local 
craftspeople and folk artists 
from southwestern Indian 
tribes. Three days of enter¬ 
tainment, includes Mexican 
mariachis and folk dances, a 
Spanish flamenco troupe, a 
Chinese lion-dance produc¬ 
tion, eight inter-tribal Indian 
storytellers, Old West vaude¬ 
ville routines and contempo¬ 
rary fashion show of South 
American designs. A United 
Nations of entertainment and 
fun things. Plenty of hand¬ 
crafted tree ornaments and 
decorations. Free at 186 N. 
Meyer (at Telles Street). Info, 
623-6024. 

Wreath Workshops 
Nov. 12 and 19 

Make your own desert wreath. 
Grapevine or yucca pods form 


Focal area^; fearn 
pomegranate' - ' 

agave, poppy and - 1 / " 

pods, plus devil-,,,., 
a dozen and export 
of the Mississippi Nqv ,, 

8^30 a.m,-4:30 p.m, (ee„ 

the grapevine wreath work 
shop. Nov. 19. 8;30a.m-4.n 

p.m., features the yucca 

wreath workshop Fee $40 
non-members; $35 member. 

Tucson Botanical Gardens 

2150 N. Alvernon Way Pre- 
registration required Info 
326-9255. 

Santa’s Woods 
Nov. 25-Dec. 25 

Park Mali’s center court will 
have Santa’s cabin, reindeer a 
beaver log camp, and a new 
talking Christmas tree. Take j 
break from spending and \ ■ 
the jolly old fellow’s neighb 
hood. Regular mall hours 
Info, 747-7575. 

Arts and Crafts 
Nov. 26, 27 

Bargains in mistletoe and 
ornaments, homemade one 
of-a-kind stuff for the seas' 
Sponsored by Tucson Park 
and Recreation at Ft. Lowe 
Park, 10:30 a.m.-4 p.m. Im 
791-5289. 


R 


BROCHURES 

Advertising Art 
Logos • Packaging • Illustration 
Fine Art Work • Christmas Cards 
All Design Needs 
& Follow Through 

602 325 5075 


M. LlS.\ 
Stotska 
Design 
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Full Line 




^^ibwne & 6®“**try 

. fixe home furnishings j 




Dave Says: 

We have the best values for your 
hard-earned dollars. At Towne & 
Country Fine Home Furnishings 
you get personalized service, 
Interior Decorating, Custom Cabi¬ 
net Designing and much, much 
more! 


Come visit our showroom— 
We are your one-stop 
Home Furnishing Showcase. 


885-8038 


Full Line 


On€t. Appliances 


Electronics . 


8240 E. 22nd St.(22nd & Sarnoff) Hours: Monday-Friday 8-6 Sat. 9-4, Closed Sunday 


































THE VAN 

Real life as performance art 

BY DENNIS WILLIAMS 


■ never finished decorating the van. 
And that was appropriate since the 
subject was time. NOW AS MO¬ 
MENT AND MOTION was the phrase 
around which all the rest revolved. A 
very realistic three-dimensional fish 
swam up toward this and a net with an 
eye behind it. The net was a badminton 
racket without a handle that gradually 
warped away from the side of the van 
until it cast a very net-like shadow. 
Dolls' heads sat on the roof like gar¬ 
goyles, dolls' hands reached out in 
front beneath an elephant's trunk made 
from an upside-down spigot from a 
watering can, dolls' legs stuck out the 
back, and hands and legs did a rhyth¬ 
mic Radio City Rockettes dance on the 
dashboard. Hands reached out of the 
ground and toward the windshield 
under the supervision of a rearing 
zebra on the driver's side. The back 
ground was a pointilist mess of blues, 
greens, yellows, whites and reds that 
meant, to me at least, an exact sensory 
transference of Thoreau's Time is but 
the stream I go a fishin' in.' 

Eventually ladybugs smelled the 
concept of green and growing things 
and crawled all over it, enlarging to the 
size of a one-gallon can lid in the siz 
zling energy field emanating from the 
concentric circles around them. It said 
YES AND on the front and ALOHA on 
the back under a picture of Yogi Bear 
waving goodbye. On the flipside it sai 
WE IS R $ IS MOTION MOVING 
GOODBYE. And small print ran 
around the midline thus; SUPER¬ 
DUMMY RIDES AGAIN, GENERAL 
LIES WATCHES THE UNIVERSE FOR 
SIGNS OF INTELLIGENT LIFE (IT'S 
IGNORING HIM), JUDGMENT 


JONES KEEPS AN EYE ON THE 
GARBAGE, CAPTAIN NOBODY 
NEVER GAVE A SHIT, NOTHING 
MATTERS, NOBODY CARES, NOTH¬ 
ING LASTS FOREVER. 

"A bit of 1968," a friend said, and I 
said good art is timeless, even if my 
own theme denies it. I'm an artist, I 
said, I live with contradictions. And the 
van was right in there with them. From 
the moment I began putting it together 
it began falling apart as an idea. Legs 
and heads were swiped by aliens. 
Construction adhesive cried uncle to 
the Arizona sun and the fierce 55 MPH 
winds that blistered the sides of the 
space capsule as we re-entered the 
Tucson atmosphere from the hill at 
Oracle and Ina. Nothing, not even your 
own identity, hung together at warp 
Burger King. 

It had served me so well, only 
mildly complaining of constant use and 
inconstant maintenance on many jour¬ 
neys to sack and pillage and burn and 
interview the monsters at the end of the 
world. I'll never forget the day we came 
into the Ultima Thule district of North¬ 
west Tucson. Listing heavily to port, 
the men half mad from heat and 
scurvy, we limped into the emerald 
green lawns of Calle Commodo. The 
native women swam through a pastel 


mist toward our ship, white teeth flash¬ 
ing, brown arms glistening in the sun. 

"I love your van," one said to me. I 
decided to live with her until supplies 
came from the mother country. We 
splashed like two-year-olds in the 
water. We had a native wedding. The 
appropriate poisons were sprayed. I 
dutifully mowed the lava rock and 
raked saguaro leaves and sat in a re- 
cliner laughing insanely in all the 
wrong places at reruns of Archie Bun¬ 
ker, squeezing a can of light beer out 
onto the shaggy dog in unconscious 
ecstasy. The fantasy got me through the 
plumbing repairs, and fixup work and 
somehow back onto the open sea once 
again sailing toward the reality of 
Queen Money and the Inevitables 
Passing overweight mermaids and 
semi-conscious sharks hailed the van 
with twenty-one-gun salutes as we 
sailed victoriously into the sunset. 

In its day it had been the star of a 
parade nobody remembers anymore, a 
parade to celebrate the machinations of 
megalopolis moving the artists out of 
the arts district. The citizens hardly 
noticed. The arts district committees 
went right on doing their good works. 
The artists went right on with the fool¬ 
hardy task of trying to survive in the 
crossfire. The parade was dead, long 


live the parade. But this is not a stoi 
about a van, or a parade. It's a stc 
about real performance art because i 
about the audience and how the art 
in them was brought out by the art. 1 
a story about the real moral majon 
those who still believe in childhe 
despite their wrinkles and jobs ai 
disapproving authority figures. Th^ 
were everywhere, in uniforms ai 
suits and ties, and coveralls, and bu^ 
ness dresses, with or without guns. Th 
person sitting next to you on the bus or 
in the movie may not have forgotten 
how to be a child, the man on the jur\ 
in your suit for damages may be gig' 
gling inside because you look silly 
being serious, the guy working on your 
car may not be able to appreciate the 
gravity of your pretensions, the doctor 
stitching you up may be thinking of a 
Calvin and Hobbes cartoon. I also dis¬ 
covered the opposite side of the coin¬ 
children from age six on up aged prc 
maturely into nattering old crones who 
picked at the van like it was a pah o 
stained underwear in a thrift store. 0 
yech! Disgusting! Tasteless! Crude! 
DON'T LIKE THAT! ....Oh sad, sad, 
had they ever had a chance to play/ 
were they raised by public relations 
managers and arts agency commih^^ 
chairpeople? They were everywhere, 
too, and they also had plans for con 
quering the world, and they oou 
show Russia and Washington a thing 
or two about bureaucracy and dignh) 

"Hey buddy! Read the Bible, yoo 
feel better," a Christian grouc 
screamed at me. 

"I feel just fine," I lied. "And 
more, I wrote the bible," I said to 
image as I drove away. But look at t ^ 
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bright side, the others kept telling me. why they were being friendly to fne. 

Just last night I was driving home "Did you do all that yourself?" she 
from delivering a mailing. Twenty let- asked. 

ters, with twenty photos and twenty "Seemed like a good idea at the 
photocopied essays to twenty maga- time," 1 said. 

zines, none of which could care less "It looks ALRIGHT!" she said. I 
about my partridge in a pear tree. Why waved as the traffic moved us apart 
do 1 do it, why does hope screw us and drove on, embarrassed, as I had 
eternal?! groaned, can't you ever do it been maybe twenty or thirty other 
right, just send a page, a letter and just times, to find this basic goodness in 
let it go, what is this thing with you that people at the very moment I was ready 
you just can't leave anything out? Oh to deny all value. A huge bear of a semi¬ 
hopeless hopeless. The stiff or broken truck driver would grin and give me 
springs in the rear of the van were kill- the thumbs up sign, a man bristling 
ing me, I d never get the money to fix with purpose and usefulness at a lum- 
them, I needed sleep, I couldn't sleep, beryard would grin and say, "Keep it 
I couldn't keep my poor old head above up." "Right on." "Alright." "Cool van 
water anymore, women hated me, men man." "Yeah, OK!" These would usu- 
despised me, the world insulted me ally come when my resolve was fading 
with just enough success to keep me and dark night was descending on all 
suffering. My head sank to my hands earthly things. How did they know 
at a stoplight. I wished I was dead. exactly when to do it? Well, it ain't 
HELLOOOOO SUPERDUMMY! nothing like getting paid but it's sort of 
HIIIIII SUPERDUMMY!" little angelic like a living. I'd say, smile, and drive on 
giggling voices chorused all around into my irresponsible future. But how 
me. I looked up and saw the voices will you live? You need a job, Dennis, 
were coming from a three-quarter-ton parents said and friends echoed, 
pickup next to me. The kids were "When are you gonna get a job?" 
laughing and holding their hands over "I have a job," I said. "I'm the Art- 
their mouths with glee. "I told them to ist in Residence for the City of Tucson." 
say that," said the mother mischie- "But that's not a REAL job, you just 

vously. The father grinned from behind made that up." 

the wheel. They looked like such nice, "Somebody made yours up too," I 

decent people, I couldn't understand said. 
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residential landscape architects - CQNTRACTDRj 

325-9811 -2719 8 BROADWAY-TUCSON. AZ 85716 


POTS-PLANTS-FLOWERS 


■ Where once there was nothing 
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Mesquite Writing Desk 


Altered Prints 

WORKS BY: 


Da\\d Kndres 

Pamela Marks 

MlevDoop 

Andrew Polk 


Nanc} Mar Miller 

^Tnll 

Ron Mon 

DatvlQMs 

Charlotte Bender 

ItkMaas 

Darla Masterson 


Classic Design... 

Native Mesquite 


Arroyo Design 

224N.4thAve. 
Tucson, Arizona 
884'1012 


NOVEMBER 8-27, 1988 

RECEPTION: NOVEMBER 12, 7-9 P.M. 

HOURS: TUES-SAT 12-5 P.M. 
SUN 1-4 P.M. 

FOR INFORMATION: 7 9 2 - 4 5 0 3 
135 E. Congress SI. Tucson, AZ 85701 
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JEWELRY BY RICK MANUEL 

Indian Artifacts 
Southwestern Gifts 


Indian Jewelry ^ 
Indian Arts & Crafts 


Crossroads Festival 
Grant & Swan 323-6290 


Collector Quality 



arts 


'I don't think your activities will 
meet with the approval of the business 
community/' one Machiavellian wag 
said with a serpentine smile, which 
meant he knew the way things worked 
in Gotham City. I put on my Batman 
costume and waved my finger in THfc 
JOKER'S face and said, 

"Inside every business community, 
inside every business person, there's a 
child in need of fresh air, sunshine and 

time to play." , 

He smiled, as if to say, tough, we re 
not letting them out until they die here. 
But even tougher than him, was the 
silence, and the spiritual and intellec¬ 
tual poverty between the good per¬ 
formances and the good audiences. 
That emptiness knew all the answers. 
It knew I hadn't chosen anything, I just 
couldn't help myself. And I was 
doomed. 

And then it would seem suddenly 
that the taste and philosophical sophis¬ 
tication of college kids had taken a turn 
for the better when a few of them 
cheered as I drove by, or tentatively 
waved the "V" sign. It was like, lessee 
now, those old hippies used to do this, 

I wonder if he'll respond...hey Mike, 
you know any words in his language? 
The sixties? I can't believe they ever 
really happened, one of my brief young 



down she DID NOT 
FIFTIES while I shone a bri^. 
down on her and used Chim ^ 
eorture and threats of health 
to get it out of her. "Quite a testami 
a resident of my area "Barrio Save ^» 
(or barrio armpit as it's called) sai^*^** 
night at Warehouse Foods. 

Women friends would stand 
front of it, talking to me, and quir 
unconsciously petting the elephanf! 
trunk, proboscis, or whatever. Yes i 
thought, on that as on many other oc 
casions, it certainly does bring out the 
best in people. ^ 


Dennis Williams is the author of four 
of poetry, one book of prose, and mamjaudh 
and video cassettes of songs and perform¬ 
ance art, all unpublished. He is the inven¬ 
tor of the new genre forms: Contrapuntal 
Poetry and Invisible Art. He is currenll\i 
practicing performance art under the as¬ 
sumed title (for one year only) of Artist m 
Residence for the City of Tucson. He v 
recently arrested for littering for the plm 
ment of a work of art on vacant city /« 
on West Speedway. He was almost arresh 
for indecent exposure during his Congre 
Street Parade. When asked how he f 
about this, he replied, "The police shou 
have arrested me for a whole bunch ofsti, 

I mean, what are we paying these people / 
anyway?" 


K 






2452 North Campbell Avenue 
lucson. Arizona 85719 
(602) 326-0833 
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Campbell Avenue at River Road 


A FINE MESS 

Paella Is a delicious conglomeration where 
anything goes, even Uncle Ben's 


BY LAWRENCE W. CHEEK 


N ighttime in Barcelona. Hazy 
moonlight bathes the towering 
statue of Cristobal Colon (Co¬ 
lumbus to us) by the waterfront. 
Nearby in the Gothic Quarter, where 
brooding, gray stone buildings half a 
millennium old line a maze of narrow 
streets, the air blooms with the earthy 
pungency of garlic and the humid per¬ 
fume of sea creatures simmering in 
heady broths. Whole chickens roast 
over charcoals in open restaurant win¬ 
dows, reflecting tawny firelight onto 
the shadowy sidewalks. 

Make you hungry? 

Me too. So much so that I have lost 
all writer's shame and empurpled a 
whole block of prose (see above) in 
remembrance of a too-brief visit to 
Spain years ago. No other cuisine has 
ever made me write a paragraph like 
that; not French, not Italian, not even 
Texas barbecue. Blame the peculiar 
seductiveness of Spanish cooking. It is 
strange and romantic and altogether 
direct, like the dark-eyed beauty who 
turns to you one evening, her gaze as 
intense as a cat's, and says, "Let us be 
lovers." You are never quite the same 
after that. 

So what is it like? Pedro Sevilla, 
owner-chef of Bistro Med, Tucson's 
lone beachhead of Iberian cuisine, can't 
answer easily. "It's difficult to describe, 
because we are fifteen different re¬ 
gions," he says. "There is great variety 
in the cooking, because the geography 
is so different. Spain is the one country 


in Europe that is like the United States, 
where you can go swimming in the 
ocean or skiing in the mountains on the 
same day." 

It may be easier to describe what 
Spanish food isn't. 

First, it ain't dainty. Sauces tend to 
be rich but not complex; their flavors 
are more often indebted to long sim¬ 
mering of fruits or vegetables than a 
galaxy of herbs. For example, a Catalo- 
nian-style chicken stew is based on a 
sauce flavored with prunes and white 
raisins. The tomato, garlic, and pimento 
sauce for Bistro Med's paella—more on 
this later—cooks for five or six hours 
before it's ready. 

Second, other than a common ar¬ 
dor for garlic, it isn't at all related to 
Mexican food. Ask for a tortilla in a 
Spanish restaurant and you'll get an 
omelet with potatoes and onions. Ask 
for something picante and you'll get a 
funny look. Order beer with dinner and 
you'll be regarded as barbaric; the 
Spanish are as devoted to wine as the 
French are. 

And best of all, it's what I like to 
call a practical cuisine. Unlike the 
French, the Spanish cook with what's 
on hand, varying their meals according 
to geography, season and the serendip¬ 
ity of nature. For example, if Tucson 
had remained in Spanish clutches, the 
paella we'd be eating here today 
wouldn't brim with such exotics as 
clams, shrimp and monkfish—it'd have 
jackrabbit and rattlesnake meat and 












The Classic Taste of Central Mexico 




m 


Private Dining Facilities, Lounge, Seafood Tapas, 
Dinner, Catering 




577^8222 














Innovative 
Northern Italian Cuisine 




A Lively, Modern, Urban Dining Experience 
with Private Dining Facilities, Lounge and Light Fare 
Lunch and Dinner, Catering. 




577-8111 






Southwest Trends Restaurants 

by Don Luria and Candace Grogan. Donna Nordin, Executive Chel 
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Salmonchanted 
Evening 




Dine on fine meats 
and cheeses in a 
cozy atmosphere. 




Monday through Saturday 
11am - 11pm 
Sunday 11am - 5pm 

533 N. Fourth Avenue 
884-9289 

See Fourth Avenue 

The Casual Gourmet Dining Experience. 



Well by now you’ve probably had one of our famous 
char-broiled gourmet burgers. And some of you have even 
experienced our deli. But in our quest to bring you what 
you want, Dirtbags presents our new: 

‘‘EXPRESS LUNCHEON BAR” 

featuring soups, salads and deli sandwiches within 
minutes. Dirtbags...with what you want when you 
want it. 

Dirtbag’s kitchen is open from First to Last Call (11am- 
12:30am) six days a week, and on Sundays (noon 'til 12:30am). 


1800 E. SPEEDWAY 


326-2600 
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EL PISYfiSO 


Northwest Tucson's Finest 
Authentic Mexican Food 
Restaurant 

Specialties Include: 
Tamales, Chile Rellenos & Fajitas 

a Complete Menu of Authentic 
Mexican Cuisine, Combination Plates 
Mouth-Watering Margaritas 

Open 7 days a week 


7939 N. Oracle Rd. Rudy fit Martha Ayala 297-37 11 (we cater) 
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javelina sausage. And it would be ter- 
rific. 

This last may be the reason that 
Spanish restaurants are still relatively 
uncommon on this side of the Atlantic. 
Spanish cuisine makes use of a fair 
number of ingredients that, to Ameri¬ 
cans, have a high squirm quotient. Let s 
face it: despite our rapidly increasing 
culinary sophistication, the average 
gringo remains infinitely more com¬ 
fortable nibbling on a tuna salad than 
a plate of eels. A Spanish cook will use 
nearly every conceivable part of every 
catchable critter, and, depending on the 
region of his birth, may booby-trap the 
menu with dishes such as enscilada de 
orejas (pig ear salad), lenguas de lechazo 
estofadas (stewed baby lamb tongues), 
and sauteed veal sweetbreads and tes¬ 
ticles. To us, such ingenuity appears 
not merely practical but fanatical. 

Bistro Med's Sevilla, a native of 
Andalusia, is aware of the hazard of 
culture shock, and he has designed his 
menus accordingly. At the moment, the 


such as tomato, onion and 




These are cooked until they b( * ^ 

lL ^ 


kind of sauce, and then the rice s^ffr 
and meats or seafoods are piled m 
As all of this bubbles over the h 
something wonderful and 
mystical occurs. The rice drinks in th' 
character of the assorted ingredients 
become a bridge, or negotiator, among 
them, which is why such dissimilar 
creatures as pig and lobster can reside 
harmoniously in the same paella. The 
saffron delicately sharpens the focus of 
each flavor. Like a mature jazz band, it 
becomes an ensemble that blends ex¬ 
quisitely, yet any ingredient retains the 
power to take off and soar with its own 
solo. The taste of a good paella is as hard 
to describe as the parade of images in 
a kaleidoscope. One moment it mav 
seem faintly sweet, the next mildly 
bitter, and the next sharp and punch\ 
Every cook, of course, has his owi 
stock of paella lore and dogma. I one 
talked to a Spaniard who claimed th. 
she finally had discovered the on 


Somewhere in the fog of history paella ms 
devised as a peasant dish, a simpie piate of rice 
meageriy fiavored with snaiis and eei. Today it n 
a cuiinary spectacie, typicaiiy bristiing with 
sheiifish, gariic, chorizo, chicken, gariic, green 
peas, gariic and gariic. 


most exotic thing he offers is squid. At 
lunch, the timorous diner can actually 
have a tuna salad sandwich—it's on the 
menu. 

"In Tucson we wanted to have a 
unique restaurant," he explains, "but 
not all at once." 

The star attraction at Bistro Med, as 
at Spanish restaurants everywhere, is 
the paella. This is the dish that forms 
nearly every neophyte's introduction to 
Spanish cuisine, yet it is sophisticated 
and complex enough for one to have a 
lifelong love affair with it. 

Somewhere in the fog of history pa¬ 
ella was devised as a peasant dish, a 
simple plate of rice meageriy flavored 
with snails and slices of eel. Today it is 
a culinary spectacle, typically bristling 
with assorted shellfish, garlic, sharp 
Spanish chorizo sausage, chicken, gar¬ 
lic, green peas, garlic and garlic. These 
ingredients, except for the garlic, are 
not mandatory. There's an old Spanish 
proverb that holds that if you ask 100 
men what goes into a paella, you'll get 
300 different answers: one for each 
man, his wife, and mother-in-law. 

Whatever the cook chooses to plop 
in, the quintessential paella is cooked in 
a shallow iron or steel skillet, tradition¬ 
ally over a wood fire outdoors. A gen¬ 
erous splash of olive oil goes into the 
skillet, after which follow vegetables 


foolproof paella rice right here in Amei 
ica: Uncle Ben's. Pedro Sevilla says 
likes to brush the lobster in his pnelL^ 
marinera with garlic oil before cooking 
it, so the beast's sweet flesh becomes 
permeated with the aroma of garlic. 
When making it myself, I occasionally 
get a little crazy and add a jalapeno 
garnish. A Spaniard would be horri¬ 
fied, but what the heck—under the 
nouvelle umbrella, anything goes. 

My quibble with Bistro Med's p(^- 
ella (which makes little sense in light of 
that last comment) is that Sevilla has 
gone too far in adapting the dish to 
American fastidiousness. He shells the 
shrimp before cooking, and the pieces 
of boneless chicken breast in it are dry 
and austere in flavor. Americans, he 
says, don't like to be bothered with 
shells and bones. 

Yet, those very things are part o 
the allure of Spanish cuisine: it is close 
to the earth (or sea), and doggedly 
honest in its failure to disguise the 
fundamental nature of its ingredients 
A classic paella is a mess to eat; it 
erates a mountain of discarded shel s, 
bones, claws, tails and anatomies 
oddments on the side. ^ 

Make you hungry? 

Lawrence W. Cheek is a Tucson frcc-hou'^ 
writer whose passions include cooking 
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Prima Donna 
St. Philip’s Plaza 

First there was Terra Cotta, the trendy 
nouvelle Southwest spot that blazed new trails 
in Tucson when it opened a couple of years 
ago: then Los Mayas, specializing in Central 
Mexico tastes that sent our food critic Larry 
Cheek to heaven. Now (drum roll) there is 
Prima Donna, featuring creative cuisine of 
Northern Italy. Executive Chef Donna Nordin of 
Southwest Trends Restaurants is attempting a 
neat hat trick—three innovative eateries within 
a hundred yards of each other at this high-end 
shopping plaza at River and Campbell—and so 
far. so good. 

Prima Donna is in the former In Cahoots 
haunt, and whitening some of the hardwood 
has effectively lightened up the place. They 
start you out with a nice touch—thin, pretzel¬ 
tasting bread to dip in olive oil—then continue 
to deliver with an array of hot and cold 
antipasti (creations of eggplant, oysters, rice 
cakes, mozzarella, marinated mushrooms etc. 
in wild sauces and seasonings). The pasta Is 
varied with more strange, tasty combinations; 
the entrees include pork, veal, beef and lamb 
among the fish, chicken and game hen. again 
with seasoning running from pine nuts to 
tomato broth. 

I was the dull guy in my party—I ate a 
New York sirloin marinated in olive oil and 
rosemary. It was my kind of food, juicy and full 
of flavor. Okay. I also tried grilled egg plant 
rolled with goat cheese and prosciutto—an 
’80s rendition of pigs in a blanket—which I 
liked, except for the amount of tomato. My 
partner thought eggplant was a tad too tough 
for a wrapper. Other reports from adventurous 
diners include a “wonderful” for the salami and 
Gorgonzola sandwich on grilled country-style 
bread; an “extremely good” for the mild Tuscan 
white bean soup with prosciutto and wild 
mushrooms: a “very spicy” for the vegetable 
soup with hot pepper, basil pesto and orzo. 

The fettuccine in roasted garlic cream sauce 
was tame and didn’t keep sending reminders 


two days later; the baked cannelloni filled with 
chicken, mushrooms and herbs carried two 
people into contentment. 

Entrees run in the $10 to $14 range; pasta 
from $4.75 to $8.25; antipasti, soups, salads 
and sandwiches hover from $3.50 to $7.50; 
desserts around $4. As is usual with Nordin’s 
menus, you can make a meal out of one dish 
or several, depending on the size of your 
hunger and wallet. There is an extensive wine 
list to ease your guilt. We hit this place virtually 
on opening day—which, in fairness to 
restaurants, is tantamount to judging a dress 
rehearsal. Prima Donna could proudly take a 
bow. Major credit cards, non-smoking section. 
577-8111. 

—Chulesterol Kid. 


Jerome’s 

6958 E. Tanque Verde 

I never know how to cubbyhole Jerome’s 
if someone asks about it—New Orleans, 
seafood, cajun, creole, blackened things, 
nouvelle. American? All of the above. What I do 
know is that everything I’ve eaten there has 
been good, and much of it memorable. 

I guess I think of it in my heart as New 
Orleans, because many of the dishes reflect 
things found on menus in that city. Now, I 
want to say up front that I am not a great fan of 
such New Orleans favorites as crawdads, but 
Jerome’s seems to have taken the best of 
offerings and blended them with Southwest 
flavors and fresh fish and red meat in very 
interesting ways. The dinner menu ranges from 
mesquite barbecued duck and veal in a prickly 
pear glaze, to catfish cooked in tequila, to 
classic blackened gulf redfish, to Bayou shrimp 
and eggplant, to stuffed trout in a creamy 
pecan sauce, to lamb chops in a creole sauce, 
to soft shell crabs with jalapeho and tasso 
hollandaise. to pork chops with a grilled 
quesadilla. to squid, oysters and sirloin steak. 
Mixed in along the way are such New Orleans 
staples as jambalaya, seafood gumbo and 


OPENING MONDAY OCTOBER 17TH! 


Tup Frfnch Loaf 

5AKERY & CAFE 

in the shoppes at Bear s Path 
Tanque Verde & Bear Canyon 

FRESH BREAD, FRENCH PASTRY, WHOLE 
BEAN COFFEES, DELI SANDWICHES 
gourmet take-out or eat in 


AN ENJOYABLE DOWNTOWN EXPERIENCE 



121 E. BROADWAY 62 8- 1 84 1 


FEATURING: 

Nouvelle Cuisine, Espresso Bar, Wine ik Imported Beer 



OPEN 7 DAYS • DISCOVER BREAKFAST, ENTERTAIN AT LUNCH & RELAX AT DINNER 
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Market 

(in I hr linKidwiiy 


♦♦♦♦ 


Order Now 
For Thanksgiving 

Fresh Young Farm Turkeys 


Come to Kretschmer's for your 
one stop holiday shopping 


Pies • Breads • Fresh Produce 
and more! 


BAKKRY SrORK 

325 8201 ♦ 325-1561 


3016 EAST BROADWAY 
MON. - SAT. SAM I'O 8PM 



*MAIL ORDER* 
SPECIAL 

Let Us Do Your Gift Giving 

• Over 35 flavors including cheese, 
nacho cheese, caramel, regular 

• Decorative Containers 
• Great Business Gift Idea 

• Prices Start at $6.95 

888-4200 

3530 N. ORACLE RD. 

(at Amphi Square 1 BIk. south of Prince) 

Ask for it at your local video store. 

Free Delivery 





cajun popcorn—in Jerome’s version, fried cattish tails m 
oyster mayonnaise. 

Dinner entrees run from $12.95 to $18.95 (add some more 
bucks for appetizers or desserts). But I recently went there for ^ 
what they call the business lunch—actually, it was a business 
lunch—where they feature a scaled down, but diversified menu 
with entrees in the $6-$7 range. You can even get a hamburger 
at lunch. 

Of course, being a man-about-town, I shunned the pasta 
for blackened tilapia, which the waitress described as an Arizona 
trout and which my more worldly companions called an African 
freshwater river fish now being raised in Arizona fish farms. 
Whatever, it was tender, mild and delicious in a pecan sauce. 
For an appetizer, I tentatively tried an oyster and artichoke 
bisque, baked with brie and sprinkled with shallots, that was out 
of this world. My friends went for the blackened redfish and 
salmon, and grunted with delight. Then we indulged ourselves 
from a wide selection of desserts, from the in-house bakery, 
that kept us smiling In a sugar rush while business droned on 
over strong coffee and cappuccino. 

Tucson has come a long way from the days when the only 
seafood available had been frozen for a month and tasted like 
fish sticks, and Jerome’s Is one of our prides. The ambience is 
pleasant without being overdone, the service friendly and timely. 
There’s a pricetag on all of this, of course, but it’s hard to go 
wrong here. 

Jerome’s also serves light dinners from 5 p.m. to 6 p.m. 
for $5.95 to $11.95, and a New Orleans Sunday buffet from 11 
a.m. to 2 p.m. featuring all-you-can-eat cajun and creole 
creations along with omelets, salads, other hot dishes and 
champagne for $12.95. 

Lunch,11 ;30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. Tuesday through Friday: dinner 
begins at 5 p.m. Tuesday through Sunday. They also do 
catering and take-out. Major credit cards. Reservations 
suggested. 721-0311. 

—Cholesterol Kid. 

The Bagel Hearth 
Ina and Shannon 

In the beginning, bagels were Jewish, a Sunday ritual 
replete with cream cheese, lox, chubs, herring, matzo-bri and 
the A/ew York Times. Believe me, I have the credentials: I’m 
Jewish and grew up in New Yawk. Now bagels are ecumenical 
and shops are sprouting around town, rolling them out by the 
hundreds and claiming New York authenticity. Impossible. First, 
we live in a desert climate with limited humidity. Tucson bagels 
do not, and never will, taste like bagels do Back East. But that 
doesn’t mean they can’t come close. 

In the beginning in Tucson, there was just the Hot Bagel 
akery on Speedway, and with a limited choice of where to buy 

A ® donut-shaped ethnic rolls, it didn’t matter how they 
as e bagel was a bagel was a bagel. By eastern standards 
tney should be browned and crusty on the outside and soft on 
the inside. A true bagel will harden within hours of being 
cooked, which means you have to eat fast or you’re facing 
leftover rocks the next day. Okay, enough lecture. 

The Northwest Side now has the Bagel Hearth, offering a 
variety to satisfy the most finicky—including plain, rock salt, 
poppy, garlic, onion, sesame, apple walnut, seven-grain, 
cinnamon raisin and blueberry. They are not quite up to par by 
my criteria but certainly passable for a Sunday repast. They 
are just a touch too soggy and soft, with a limited amount of 
taste inside. Not that bagels have ever been known for their 
sting, and now that they have gone the way of American bland, 
maybe other denominations prefer them chewy. At least you 
won’t break a tooth. 

The Bagel Hearth is a small luncheonette with enough 
tables to bring your family and they serve up their bagels with 
New York seltzers, different cream cheese spreads (chive, blue 
cheese & bacon, veggie mix etc.—even peanut butter & jelly on 
a bagel) and lox (nearly $17 a pound). We got a baker’s dozen, 
two half-pound cream cheese mixes and a quarter-pound of 
Nova lox for just under twelve bucks. It easily fed four people all 
day long. They also serve cheese-steaks and a slew of Ameri¬ 
can-type sandwiches and breakfasts. At Ina and Shannon, 
sharing the mall with Smith’s. Mon.-Fri., 6 a.m.-9 p.m. 

Weekends, 7 a.m.-9 p.m. 797-1515. (Another store in Tucson 
Business Park at South Park and Palmdale. 294-7576.) 

—Country. 
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Fuddruckers, Inc. 

6118 E. Speedway 

When it comes to hamburgers, I am a Neanderthal. See, 
was born b.m.—Before McDonald’s. In my formative years, 
lived on what I still think of as rea/burgers: thick, juicy patties 
cooked on a grill afteryon ordered, at hangouts named the 
Milky Way. There were two choices: hamburger or cheese¬ 
burger. Catsup, mustard, pickles—they came on the side. 

When the first McDonald’s came to my neighborhood with 
nineteen-cent burgers, I was crushed. The patty was flat, dry 
and skimpy, and plastered with pickles and catsup whether 
wanted them or not. From then on—even though Mac and Its 
copiers exploded the options to infinity—I basically stopped 
eating burgers out, except when dragged by my kids. 

Poor kids. I kept trying to teach them about rea/ burgers. 

I’d buy ground sirloin, shape it lovingly into thick, round slabs, 
and grill it so the juices virtually spurted with each bite. I saw ’ 
them sourly slipping my half-eaten creations to the dog, or—If 
they were fast enough—reshaping my raw patties into thirds, 
pounding them flat as boards. To them, real burgers come from 
McDonald’s. /?ea/burgers are fast-food. 

But we have found truce. Under desperate hunger, I 
accompanied my twelve-year-old to a place named, for pete’s 
sake, Fuddruckers—praying I wouldn’t be recognized. Yet there 
I discovered that post-modernism has brought us an updated 
version of rea/burgers, cooked to order, with a fresh bun, 
and—this is the best part—I was trusted to choose the amount 
and number of condiments on my own. 

I liked it, she liked it, and two generations found common 
ground (beef) in a huge hall with factory ceilings and beer signs. 
Like Flakey Jake’s before it, Fuddruckers has strangely bridged 
the gap. Of course, I used to get change from a buck at the 
Milky Way thirty years ago; the bill for two burgers, two Cokes 
and an order of onion rings at Fuddruckers left me with seven 
dollars and change from a twenty. But it was worth It to move 
from dinosaur to a sensitive guy of the ’80s. 790-4018. 

—Cholesterol Kid. 



ONE BITE 
and YOU’RE 
HOOKED 

The Finest Quality 
Fresh Seafood 

It's true. Once you get a bite of 
our fresh sea food, Cajun Special¬ 
ties and raw bar, you'll be hooked 
on SG Seafood forever. 

Come by for lunch or dinner, 
Monday through Saturday 11a.m. 
to 10p.m. and Sunday 4 to 10p.m., 
or get in the swim of things in our 
bar with Happy Hour drinks (2 for 
1 well, beer and wine) from 4:30 to 
7:00 



Open For Lunch & Dinner 
Specials Daily 





„ Si^OOD 

888-7895 

20 W, Fort Lowell 

(NW comer of Slone & Ft. Lowell 
In Acacia Square) 


2^?) For Informallon 292-1000 


Mow#' (to Mdjtr 

kCo/Mtowfiio 


COFFEE 
ESPRESSO 
DESSERTS 
COOL DECOR 
MAGAZINES 


□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 




COfftt • ESPRESSO • DESSERTS 
205 [. Nfifn SI. I w in 6Pf\-i2niD. iPi. snt 6Pn-2nn 


One Block North of Speedway at Sixth Avenue 



626-1757 


Scordato's on Broadway upholds the 
tradition of fine dining in a casual 
in-town atmosphere where you will 
find Fresh Veal, Chicken, Seafood, 
Innovative Desserts and one of 
Tucson's most extensive Wine Lists. 
We also feature a comprehensive va¬ 
riety of wines by the glass. 

serving lunch and dinner entrees 



on broadway 


3048 East Broadway 323-3701 

Mon-Fri llam-closing. Sat 12noon-closing 



The Movies...The Theatre. 



cnoc - atot 

Tucson s most accompCisfied cfiocoCatierpresents 
detigfitfuCCy creative Thanksgiving Centerpieces 

D Chocolate Cornucopia filled ziHth Candy tfruit 
Q Large Chocolate Turkey 
Q Chocolate nameplates 
Q Thanksgiving Odints 

We Deliver and Ship-Open Late 7 Days a Week 
5687 N. Swan • Tucson, Arizona • 299-5935 
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El Mercado 
Broadway and Wilmot 
745-6600 
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COMPLETE CATERING 


FOR ALL OCCASIONS! 



PARTY TIME! 


Mini Chimichangas 
Mini Tacos 
Dips 

When planning a Holiday 
Party call Gordo’s Catering 
& give your wallet a Siesta. 

Gobooi^ 

Mexicateria 

6940 E. Broadway 
886-5386 
Open Daily 11-9 


Introducing to Tucson 
The Perfect Businessperson’s Lunch 


You are cordially invited to ex¬ 
perience the elegance, quality 
and affordability of Daniel's for 
lunch. Here are just a few ex¬ 
amples of our new light entrees 
and complete lunches: 

'i? Grilled Fresh Tuna Salad with 
Tomato Vinaigrette 
Poached Fresh Norwegian Salmon 
with Spinach and Lemon Butter- 
Sauce 

Sauteed Shrimp and Broccoli served 
over Fresh Pasta 

^ Fresh Herb Pasta Salad with 
Smoked Salmon 


Mixed Greens with Citrus 
Vinaigrette and Walnuts 
Grilled Eggplant with Prosciutto 
Ham, Cheese and Red Pepper Sauce 

Daniel's is located at 2930 N. 
Swan in the Plaza Palomino. 
Open for Lunch Monday 
through Saturday from 11a.m. 
to 4p.m., Dinner from 4p.m. 
seven days a week. Lunches 
start at $5.50 and Dinners at 
$9.50. Master Card, Visa, Ameri¬ 
can Express, Diner's Club and 
Carte Blanche accepted. 
Reservations recommended-742-3200 


DANIEL'S 

RESTAURANT 

Classic Italian and Regional French Cuisine 


Encores 


El Bruno 

5323 S. 12th Avenue 

Well, we have it on authority 
that “this it it.” The undiscov¬ 
ered, off-the-beaten track, 
clean, unpretentious, 
storefront Mexican family 
restaurant with low prices and 
the great Sonoran cooking. 
The place to take visitors to 
show you’re a downright 
desert insider. Everything 
concocted from scratch— 
menudo, chimis, came asada 
tacos....Only open from 7 
a.m.-3 p.m. and closed 
Mondays. 294-9416. 

The Good Earth 
6366 E. Broadway 

The owner has good-natured 
madness in his eyes and the 
results are obvious in the 
restaurant’s attention to 
detail—plants, real wooden 
tables and comfortable 
booths. The menu—about the 
size of a small-town telephone 
book—offers a huge array of 
ways to prepare seafood, 
chicken, beef and eggs. More 
than 140 dishes. Vegetarians 
take note: this place has green 
crunchy things to eat. Healthy 
people hang out here. 

745-6600. 

Tokyo Restaurant 
& Sushi Bar 
5802 East 22nd St. 

Tempura, sushi and all the 
yuppie delights in a former 
fish and chips joint turned 
classy. Owned by Eugene 
Sanchez, a man born in 
Ciudad Juarez. The usual 


chain gang of Japanese sushi 
chefs Imported from L.A. and 
fresh fish flown in seven 
times a week. The crowd Is an 
original mixture of military 
from the base, raw fish freaks 
from DA and gourmets from 
the Foothills. Two tatami 
rooms for the dedicated. Best 
sushi in town. 745-3692. 

El Corral 
2201 E. River 

Favorite of locals, favorite of 
snowbirds, El Corral keeps 
growing and beef lovers keep 
filling it up. One of the coziest 
lounges In town, sort of like a 
rancher’s living room. But the 
real draw is the food and the 
affordable prices. Prime rib is 
the specialty and it’s the best 
for your buck in town. Also, 
succulent ribs, hot tamale pie, 
baked potatoes....The bread is 
the only real disappointment. 

An institution. 299-6092. 

B & B Cafe 
Hotel Congress 
311 E. Congress 

European-style deli and 
sidewalk cafe. Buttery 
croissants and crisp, flaky 
French bread, bins of fresh 
lemons and oranges, shelves 
of imported beer and wine. 
Breakfast might be a scone 
with just-whipped cream or 
steamed eggs and fruit. 

Lunches are salads, soups 
and open-faced sandwiches 
with fine deli ingredients, e.g., 
roast beef, provolone and 
smoked salami. Their 
attention to detail makes the 


difference: shiny copper pot, 

bubbling with homemade 

soups, a copy of Ths /Ve^v 
Kor/f 7/mes spread across a 
red-and-white tablecloth and 
the piece de resistance, the 
antique refrigerator filled with 
desserts. 622-8848. 

Austin’s 

2920 E. Broadway 

The menu Is more dependable 
than the American dollar: if 
it’s cream of potato soup it 
must be Wednesday. The 
fountain area sits in plain view 
for worship by ice cream 
devotees and Austin’s makes 
its own. Sandwiches here are 
advertised as over-stuffed and 
the folks don’t lie. The chicken 
salad and tuna salad are 
addictive and the hamburger 
is the plain jane version 
(patty, bun, onions, lettuce 
and tomato) that America 
favored before it went to Cali¬ 
fornia. 327-3892. 

Presidio Grill 
3352 E. Speedway 

If food is theater, this place is 
Broadway in the ’40s, without 
the traffic jams. Art-deco 
beams, black booths with 
white marblesque tables, a full 
bar with stools—a visual 
treat. A full seasonal South¬ 
western nouvelle menu 
ranges from roasted elephant 
ear garlic with brie, pizza with 
sun-dried tomatoes and 
prosciutto, to burgers and 
salads. A cult hangout among 
the stylish. Closed Mondays. 
327-4667. 


The Original 

BLACKENED 


[rU^lru 


MESQUITE-BROILED STEAKS 
shrimp & OYSTER BAR 


Jeromes 


Aulhenlic Crcolo aiul Cajun Specialties 

r . 1 - I A Delights • Fresh Fish 

Certthed Angus Beel . H.,n,e-haked Btvads & Desserts 
LuiKh—Sunday Brunch Bullet—Dinner 

E. Tanuue Verde c n 

^ f'or Reservations; 721 -ID I 
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The grand opening of our new Phoenix office and plant—^1956 


"Mr. Mac" with our ice refrigerated 
delivery fleet of 33 trucks in 1950. 


The 40 s and 50's saw a lot of changes and growth for 
Shamrock. In 1940, milk was selling for 14^ a quart and we built our 
present Tucson plant—a favorite "field day" trip for generations of 
Tucson school children. By 1945, Shamrock had over 24 milk routes. 

The start of a completely refrigerated fleet began in 1951 with 
the purchase of our first refrigerated truck. And in the fall of 1956, 
thousands of people turned out for the grand opening of our new 
Phoenix plant. That all-time family favorite, ice cream, was added to 
our product line in 1959. 

Throughout these busy years, the Shamrock standards of the 
highest quality and service never changed. That's the Shamrock 
guarantee—from Arizona's Milkman to you. 































































































































































)M)l nL^KLS. IVORV BR^SS. 
1 L ^K. Ci OISOW L CI\\^BAR. 
PORCLL AIN. ROSEWOOD. SCRLLNS. 
MV10N0S. OBIS All MANNER or 
LINE Oriental accessories for 

THE HOME AND PER.SONAL USE. 

745-0711 liiL M Williams 
Centre 5W corner or Broadw a'> 
^Craycroft 

7i;>-0809 FooniiLis CiNiER 
NW CORNER of L«\ Chou x 6 W In \ 



EQUIPALES 

Genuine Fully Crafted Furniture 



Stonewear • Sunfaces • Tinwear • Blown Glass 
Casa Grande Pottery • Papier Mache and Other Imported Items 

Sierra de Mexico 

623^6959 • 300 E. Congress 



ORIENTAL 





...from baby bassinets and baskets 
to entertainment centers, desks, 
and computer stations, a 
complete selection of the most 
unique wicker-rattan furniture 
in fine craftsmanship for your 
home, office or business by 
our own factory AND we 
build to last! 


Upholstery • Re-Upholstery 
Complimentary Design Service 
Interior Accessories 
Window Coverings 
Fabrics 


SHOWROOM-WAREHOUSE 

5252 East Speedway • 323-1981 
Mon-Th 10-6, Frl-Sot 10-5, Sun 12-4 



‘THE TRIALS AND 
TRIBULATIONS OF 
AN ENGINEER’ 


Editor's note’ This column by Priscilla Saivyer Cornelio, deputy director of transpor¬ 
tation for the City of Tucson, caused controversy when some of its quotes were high- 
lighted in a newspaper story. Here is the column, reprinted with Cornelio's (reluctant) 
permission, as it appeared in the June issue of Arizona Designs « newsletter of the Ari¬ 
zona Society of Professional Engineers. One paragraph, which she feels too closely iden¬ 
tified a particular citizen, has been left out at her request. 


( decided to use this opportunity as 
guest columnist to give my per¬ 
spective on the trials and tribula¬ 
tions that engineers must face when¬ 
ever we try to accomplish anything. 

Whenever one embarks on a 
physical exercise program, the trainer 
will always say: ''No pain, no gain." 
Well, I have come to believe the same 
is true whenever we try to improve 
our public works infrastructure, par¬ 
ticularly roads. In Tucson, we do not 
seem to be able to construct even a 
small spot improvement without los¬ 
ing an engineer or two in the process. I 
suspect that engineers in other parts of 
Arizona encounter what we face in 
Tucson (although I have heard that 
Phoenicians think Tucson people are a 
little crazy). I am sure that in most 
communities, engineers encounter a 
lot of NIMBY ("not in my back yard") 
whenever a road is proposed. But we 
seem to have more than our fair share 
of the unusual and outrageous. 

We have several citizen meetings 
during the design phase of our road 
projects and we send notices of the 
meeting to everyone a half mile on ei¬ 
ther side of the project. We used to 
schedule our presentations for 7:30 
p.m. but then we discovered that some 
attendees drank their dinner in the 
local bar. Our meetings would quickly 
deteriorate, with the staff being threat¬ 
ened and intimidated. The situation 
would be aggravated by the fact that 
we were the first official representa¬ 
tives of the City that many people had 
ever encountered and they vented 
their frustrations concerning trash 
pick-up and insufficient police patrols 
on the engineers. I suggested that we 
put our female engineers up in front 
and perhaps chivalry would reign, but 
the women vetoed the idea. Instead, 
we changed our meeting format to 
holding open house from 5:00 p.m. to 
7:00 p.m. By scheduling the meetings 
early, before dinner, without a set 
presentation, grand-standing by at¬ 
tendees was eliminated and we have 


had very good, productive meetings. 

One problem which has devel¬ 
oped is that some of the public has 
started to resort to personal character 
attacks on City staff. On one project 
recently, two people vilified staff, be¬ 
fore our Mayor and Council, to the 
press.... 

These personal attacks concern us, 
but we do not have a solution to offer 
(although I would welcome sugges¬ 
tions by any reader). We hope they 
were just an anomaly on this particu¬ 
lar project. 

Projects we have tried to construct 
in the downtown have given us the 
most trouble because of the prolifera¬ 
tion of groups which claim they repre¬ 
sent the interests of the downtown— 
Downtown Advisory Committee, 
Downtown Business Association, 
Congress Street Merchants, Penning¬ 
ton Street Merchants, Tucson Mer¬ 
chants Association, Historical Com¬ 
mission, Arts District, ad infinitum. 
We would get several groups to agree 
on a design when a new organization 
would be established and declare they 
do not like the proposal and/or they 
were not represented/involved. We 
have a downtown transit center that 
has been redesigned three times— 
once to satisfy the Pennington Mer¬ 
chants, once for the Congress Street 
Merchants and the Arts District folks 
and finally (hopefully) for the Histori¬ 
cal Commission. I have to admit that 
the end product is probably better 
from an aesthetic standpoint than 
what was initially proposed, but the 
increases in cost are substantial and 
we may not have enough funds to 
construct it all. 

When I was in college, I did not 
learn about the public interaction that 
would be required on civil engineer¬ 
ing projects. This citizen participation 
does usually result in a better project 
to the community, but sometimes the 
process can be very trying and hard on 
the engineer. 
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GOOD NEWS ABOUT BAD NEWS 


Sometimes words and pictures 
slap us in the face. Back in March we 
ran an excerpt from Marc Gaede's 
photo essay, Bordertowns (Chaco 
Press, P.O. Box 1233, La Canada, Ca. 
91011), a hard look at Indian alcohol¬ 
ism in the small communities around 
the Navajo Reservation. Gaede had 
published successfully before, but no 
commercial house would touch this 
book, so he printed and sold it himself. 
Too harsh, too controversial, people in 
the business told him. And as one edi¬ 
tor explained, 'Tt goes against the 
mystique of the Southwest." Yes, in¬ 
deed. Where else do you see a young 
alcoholic's body frozen in the winter 
ice, or glimpse the nation's largest 
single cell, the drunk tank in Gallup, 
New Mexico? 

It was also that rare book that has 
made a difference in the way we be¬ 
have. Big articles about the book ran in 
the Los Angeles Times, Newsday in Long 
Island, the New Mexican papers and 
many other places. And things began 
to happen: 

• New Mexico cleaned up the 
State Liquor Control Board, which 
had been winking at all kinds of viola¬ 
tions in the stores and bars around the 
reservation. 


• Money suddenly appeared for 
alcohol education programs on the 
reservation. 

• Gallup ceased to be a madhouse 
of staggering people and for the first 
time in at least thirty years (according 
to local cops) the drunk tank there 
does not resemble the Black Hole of 
Calcutta. Previously, it had housed 
28,000 a year. 

• The chairman of the Navajo 
Nation keeps a copy of the book on his 
desk. 

• The Albuquerque Journal did a 
huge story on the problem of Indian 
alcohol abuse based on the book. 

All this because of a coffee table- 
type book that cut against the grain of 
the "mystique of the Southwest." 
Gaede is an Arizona boy who went to 
California to make some money and 
wound up producing 320 episodes of 
"Divorce Court." But he never forgot 
what he saw when he lived around the 
reservation, or forgot his friend, the 
man found frozen to death in the ice 
after a night of serious drinking. Cop¬ 
ies of Bordertowns can be found at the 
better book stores around town. It 
may not be pretty. But it is true. 

And it made a difference. 

—Charles Bowden 



SAIllBDAY & SUNDAY, NOV. 12 & 13 



Exhibits 


Equipment 


Fashions 


Training 


Nutrition 
H eaith & Fitness 
Speoiai Shows 

Tucson Men’s Garden Club Fall Harvest Show 

also here this weekend! 

Broadway between Craycroft and Wilrrtot 



LET IT RAIN! 


4044 E. SPEEDWAY 325-1554 ■ 990 E. UNIVERSITY 792-0562 



For Those Who Can 
Feel The Difference. 




GUITARS 


available only at 
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ORIENTAL RUGS 

* 8th Anniversary Sale 

f 20-50% Off 

^ ^ Hurry! Sale ends 
I November 30 





Tucson’s 
liirj»cst collection 
of Oriental Riij's. 

^ • TEL: 326^7828 

3525 N. CAMPBELL AVE. 
(SOUTH OF PRINCE) 



WHEN WE KNOW 
WHAT YOU WANT, 
YOU GET IT! 



MARY LOU THOMPSON 


REAL ESTATE BROKERAGE 

577-0222 





LAND 

NEW CONSTRUCTION SALES 

COMMERCIAL 

HOMES 


1790 EAST RIVER ROAD 
TUCSON. AZ 85718 





WHERE BEAUTIFUL HOMES BEGIN 





RATTAN*WICKER*CONTEMPORARY 

accessories-patio 




furniture trends § 

2636 E . BROADWAY 795-9426 


D E S E R T NOTE S 


HOMEBOYS’ BOFFO BRAINSTORMS -1 

Pggping into ttio boudol^s of killof boos - ww, theyis fdst 


John Belushi is gone, but the infa¬ 
mous killer bees are still with us. 

And as they swarm north— 
they're expected to reach Texas in 
little more than a year—some 
Tucsonans will be doing more than 
sweating the news. Like private eyes, 
they hope to be following the bees 
right into their private boudoirs—but 
for strictly practical reasons. Their aim 

is to take some of the "killer" instinct 

out of the bees' offspring. 

In fields near Tucson, researchers 
already are developing the necessary 
technology for this line of defense. 
They're busy tracking regular old 
honeybees with radar to find out ex 
actly where bees mate. 

"We don't talk about 'killer bees/" 
stresses Eric Erickson, director of the 
U.S. Agriculture Department's Carl 
Hayden Bee Research Center here. 
'That's a fantasy of the press. These 
[bees currently winging through Mex¬ 
ico on their way north] are just Afri¬ 
canized honeybees that can be highly 
defensive in protecting their colony. 
They defend with greater ferocity than 
our domestic bees." 

The Tucsonans are using trailer- 


mounted radar that can go just ,i 
anywhere, and is able to track be't- a! 
"small bodies of moisture," he ex' 
plains. They know that male bees 
called drones, fly out from their hive 
and congregate somewhere, awaiting 
the arrival of queen honeybees to mate 
with. "All of this happens at about fif¬ 
teen miles per hour and forty feet in 
the air," says Erickson, explaining 
why radar is useful for this particular 
scientific observation. "And then they 
all go home." 

Scientists in Mexico, meanwhile, 
are planning to track and kill wild 
colonies of the African bees and flood 
their mating areas with calmer Euro¬ 
pean males, the type used in North 
America for honey production and 
crop pollination, according to the VJall 
Street Journal Traps also are being set 
farther north, along the Rio Grande 
and elsewhere. 

The Tucson data will help, "so we 
can control genetics and change ag¬ 
gressive behavior to gentle behavior," 
Erickson says. 

Call it the ultimate sting opera¬ 
tion. 

—Norma Coile 


What Happens 
When AlphaGraphics 
Looks into the Future? 

We Create a New Way to Serve You. 



aiphayraphiGs 


COMMERCIAL PRINTING DIVISION 

Professionals 

Sen'ing 

Professionals 

With 

The Finest Quality 
Printing Standards 


3760 N. COMMERCE DRIVE I 293-9200 
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HOMEBOYS’ BOFFO BRAINSTORMS - 2 

Fighting drugs with $900 miilion worth of fried eggs 


This is your brain (an egg). This is 
drugs (a skillet). This is your brain on 
drugs (as the egg drops into the skillet and 
begins to fry). Any questions? 

You may have seen the ad. And 
you may have seen people running 
around recently with red ribbons. But 
you may not know that the latter has 
anything to do with the former, or that 
both are part of a $900 million war on 
drugs dreamed up by a local boy who 
made good. 

After graduating from Tucson 
High and the University of Arizona, 
Phillip Joanou went on to eventually 
become chairman and CEO of the Los 
Angeles-based Dailey & Associates, 
one of the largest international adver¬ 
tising agencies headquartered in the 
West. The agency includes among its 
clients Honda, Carnation, Beatrice/ 
Hunt-Wesson, Great Western Finan¬ 
cial and the California lottery. 

He has had other impressive 
clients: in 1972, he was executive vice 
president of the November Group, 
which created the advertising cam¬ 
paign for President Nixon's re-elec¬ 
tion. He later worked on the presiden¬ 
tial campaigns of Gerald Ford and 


Ronald Reagan. 

Then in 1985, Joanou came up 
with the idea for the largest public 
service campaign in the country's his¬ 
tory—a three-year, $300 million a year 
advertising blitz aimed at changing 
attitudes toward drugs. The reasoning 
was simple; if the advertising industry 
is so good at convincing people to do 
something, it ought to be equally 
adept at convincing them not to do 
something. Attack the demand side 
for drugs while the government 
battles the supply side. 

Joanou's ideas led to the Media 
Partnership for a Drug-Free America, 
which includes the Advertising Coun¬ 
cil, the American Association of Ad¬ 
vertising Agencies and the media, 
with ads aimed at every segment of 
society running on TV and radio, in 
magazines and newspapers, and on 
billboards. 

He was to bring his ideas back 
home October 26 as the keynote 
speaker at a noon symposium at the 
Sonora Desert Hospital during Red 
Ribbon Week, signifying, "The Choice 
for Me—Drug Free." 

—Richard S. Vonier 



Is Tucson Country Club 
In Your Future? 



This residence has the distinction of being one of the first . m » 

built in Tucson. The original owner commissioned Dallas architects Hme 
Decker to recreate a personal residence inspired by the House of ° 
unveiled in Dallas at the Texas State Fair in the early ’50s. The 
4,000 square feet of living area offers four spacious bedrooms. 3. 
what has now become a classic example of open living space. Situ 
heavily wooded lot offering a very private retreat that is a haven o 
Indigenous wildlife. 


$395,000 


MADELINE FRIEDMAN, C.R.S, 

Senior Associate 
(602) 886-7500 



take the long way home 


NEED SOMEONE TO WASH 
YOUR ELEPHANTS? CALL 



HOUR Power For You. 


For All Your 
Temporary Needs 

Clerical 
C:hikl C^are 
LaK>r 

7^2222 

At the 

Williams Centre 

310 Williams Blvd. 

Suite 3 35 
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KXCI 

IS 

COMMUNITY RADIO 
91.7 fm 

We’re the only station in 
I Tucson that digs the blues, 
gives a hoot about country, 
thinks jazz is cool, dances to 
a rasta beat, and meditates 
every morning. 



D E S E R T NOTES 


HOMEBOYS’ BOFFO BRAINSTORMS - 3 

Spredding pesce to people who think its a virus 


Tucsonan Drew Davidson's 
dream is to work for Apple comput¬ 
ers, so he created a disease. "You have 
to do something really different, t e 
twenty-two-year-old says, explaining 
why he authored the so-called "Peace 
virus," a computer program that sur¬ 
prised thousands of Macintosh users 
on March 2 with a drawing of Earth on 
a black background and a "universal 
message of peace." A Mac addict since 
he was thirteen years old, he recently 
had to get his personal computer out 
of the house so he'd stop playing with 
it long enough to get some sleep. 

Davidson took on the "Peace mes¬ 
sage" programming challenge to 
show off his skills. But he didn't ex¬ 
pect to get a mention in a recent Time 
magazine cover story on computer 
"viruses." 

Davidson's "Peace" virus did no 
harm and instantly erased his own 
instructions, but there are now alarm¬ 
ing "viruses" (small programs that 
invade computers and wipe out or 
scramble complete files of data). 

At the time, Davidson had just 
read a book about Apple founders Ste¬ 


ven Jobs and Steve Wozniak. "Before 
they started Apple, they pulled a lot of 
pranks," he says, and he thought his 
might just turn their heads Tucson 
way. 

People reacted pretty negatively 
to Davidson's accomplishment—the 
"peace" message spread much further 
than he ever expected. The nature of a 
virus program is that if "somebody 
wants to copy some software from 
you, and they stick their disk into your 
[infected] computer, the virus infects 
their computer and so forth, and it 
spreads," Davidson explains. One 
Chicago software executive, who un¬ 
knowingly picked up an infected disk 
at a convention, ultimately spread the 
virus to commercial software that was 
shipped around the United States and 
popped up in Europe also. 

"That was a big, big mistake," 
Davidson admits, adding he is sure it 
is completely gone now. 

So far though, the calls Davidson 
wanted haven't been from those 
Apple guys, past or present. They've 
been from reporters. 

—Norma Coile 


Organize & Double 
Your Closet Space! 



Lifetime Guarantee 
Custom Designed to 
Fit Your Needs 

Fully Adjustable 
Rods 8. Shelves 

Drawers, Hampers, 
Cedar Cabinets, Etc. 





CLOSET-COMPANY 

THE LEADER In'sERVICE. QUALITY PRICE 

I I 

Call for more Information 

\ ] 

629-1244 (2A Hour Answering Service) 349-4319 (Home Office) 

Licensed, bonded. Insured 
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I Amount offered to the Congo this 
year to accept 100,000 tons of 
Europe's toxic waste: $7,063,500 

I Number of Japanese children who 
have died since 1985 as a result of 
disciplinary beatings by school 
personnel: 5 

I Numberof New York City public- 
school teachers who were as¬ 
saulted on the job during the last 
school year: 400 

I Number of blind dates former 
Education Secretary William Ben¬ 
nett had with Janis Joplin: 1 

I Percentage of waterbed owners 
who say that sex is better on one: 
33 

■ Number of the 90,000 Illinois mar¬ 
riage-license applicants screened 
for AIDS this year who tested 
positive: 11 

■ Average cost of successfully treat¬ 
ing a drug addict: $3,850 

■ Estimated annual expense in¬ 
curred by an untreated addict, in 
health, welfare, and law enforce¬ 
ment costs: $14,000 

I Percentage of federal prison in¬ 


mates who are serving sentences 
for drug dealing: 40 

I Percentage of Americans who fa¬ 
vor random car searches by police 
as a way of dealing with the drug 
problem: 54 

I Ratio of G.l Joe dolls to American 
G.I.s: 50 :1 

I Percentage of Americans earning 
less than $15,000 a year who say 
they have achieved the American 
Dream: 5 

I Percentage of Americans earning 
more than $50,000 a year who say 
this: 6 

B Average annual income of an 
American child: $157.56 

B Percentage of children who say 
that Pee-wee Herman is "highly 
qualified" to be President: 8 

B Percentage who say that Michael 
Dukakis is: 8 

B Number of the last 10 presidential 
elections that were won by the 
taller candidate: 8 

Copyright 1988, by Harper's Magazine. 

All rights reserved. 


UA/OCA Presents: 

Q science fiction music-dromo realized by 
Philip Glass, David Henry Hwang and Jerome Sirlin 


composed /directed by Philip GloSS 

written by David Hetiry Hwang 

set design and projections by JsrOniB SiHin 

performed by the PhiHp Glass Ensemble 
and Jodi Long • Patrick O'Connell 


Explore your imagination! 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 9,1988 - 8:00 PM 


Reserved Seating: $20, $16, $13 UAStudents^50%^ 


CENTENNIAL HALL BOX OFFICE 
Park and University Avenue 
Mon.-Fri. 10 AM-6 PM 

621-3341 

And all Dillard's and TCC outlets 


CENTENNIAL HALL 

the INIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 


...is its oldest! 

Shop 

me 

neW 

downtown 

Discover some of Tucson's most unique shops, restaurants, art 
galleries and more in the Tucson Arts District, where history, art, 
entertainment and shopping come together. 

Upcoming downtown events: 

Art Expo Nov. 12-19 Holiday in Lights Dec. 1-3 

Downtown Development Corporation 


BUTLER & STEIN. P.C. 


A. BATES BUTLER III 
ALAN L. STEIN 
ANNETTE EVERLOVE 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


110S. CHURCH, SUITE 420 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 85701 
(602) 628-1618 
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after the 

Gold Rush 


the Rise and Fall of Ernie Garcia 


"The problem I have with the real estate business in Ari¬ 
zona is that it's too easy to get into.... In the last six years, 
very few people have ever gone through what we've gone 
through." 

— Emie Garcia, fall, 1988. 

I t is August 1986. An electrical storm plays across 
the Catalinas at sunset and the terrace of the 
Tucson Racquet Club is filled with tables of hack¬ 
ers, swimmers and survivors of aerobics classes. They 
are all savoring that cold beer or glass of wine as the 
day dies in flashes of lightning and the blood-red 
glow of the sun. Ernie Garcia, dressed in his tennis 
whites, moves from table to table, laughing, talking, 
the body relaxed, the manner assured, the smile quick 
and frequent. He is twenty-nine years old and he is 
The Man. 

He announced early on that he was going to 
niake a lot of money by the time he was thirty and he 
is well ahead of schedule. E. C. Garcia & Company, 
Inc. is hot. A Tucson Electric Power Company sub¬ 
sidiary has weighed in with its bankroll (for a share 
of the company) and now Ernie Garcia and his band 
of young executives are playing with big chips in a 
sizzling Sunbelt market. And they have a reputation 
for winning, always winning and winning big. In 
1983, the fledgling outfit takes in $698,828 in total 
revenues, in '84 the take hits $4,498,923. Then in 1985 
gross revenues zoom to $27,797,498. And that's just 
3 beginning. Downtown the four-year-old firm has 
taken the top two floors of the new United Bank 
building, the highest aerie in Tucson, and Ernie is 
sbout to move to Phoenix and open up a northern 
front. 

The town's hot, the ground's flaming from bon¬ 
fires of money, and deals can be done — slam dunk! 

jnst like that. People seem to be getting off air¬ 
planes with suitcases full of big bills — national 
onnebuilders, large savings & loans, cash-heavy 
insurance companies and utilities, rich Mexicans 
stashing some away in El Norte. Ernie buys the 
downtown Lawyer's Title Building and parking lot, 
resells it in a wink, and makes a cool million. Just like 



that. It's a whole new world — not construction, not 
real estate development, not homebuilding or any of 
that old fashioned stuff. No, no, no. It's called Real 
Estate Processing. Boom. A done deal. 

The porch of the Racquet Club has a feel in that 
summer of '86 that anything is possible, anybody can 
do a deal, anyone can jump in and jump out of the 
market and suddenly have big bucks in their fists. As 
Garcia floats from one knot of people to another, he 
is the embodiment of an E. F. Hutton commercial: 
when he speaks, everyone listens. 

He is the Hispanic who knows no Spanish and 
has never visited Mexico — except to shop in 
Nogales. He is the man who, in his early twenties, 
made $100,000 a year in commissions as a stock bro¬ 
ker, even though he had never owned a share of stock. 
He is the man who, beginning in 1982, made big kill¬ 
ings putting together real estate deals, even though 
about the only building he had ever owned before 
was his own townhouse. He is the man who smelled 
the profits riding on interstate banking and forked 
over money to buy a small Sedona bank, even though 
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he had never saved money himself, just spent what 
he made on living the good life. 

He is The Man With The Golden Touch. The twenty- 
nine-year-old wizard. 


It is August 1988. The sky is blue in the morning 
light outside the windows of E. C. Garcia & Co. atop 
the United Bank tower in Tucson. The two-story 
lobby swallows up the couches of emerald green, the 
coffee tables of polished mahogany, the white marble 
floor accented here and there with darts of black. 
Music plays softly, the sound floating over the empty 
furniture. The place is perfectly appointed, like a 
Pharaoh's tomb. A receptionist sits behind a wall of 
wood, the phone silent. One guy kills time reading a 
pulp novel, the attache case resting by his side on the 
floor. He is security from the building's management 
firm, shipped in that day six weeks before when E. 
C. Garcia & Co. announced that it was short of cash 
and closing down the offices. He sits there every day 
from eight-to-five and is instructed, he says, "to 
watch." 

Now a man descends the open staircase from the 
second floor of the complex. He glides down easily, 
his hand ignoring the polished brass rail that rides 
atop green metal-work. The tie is red, the shirt blue, 
the black framed glasses large. He glances ever so 
slightly at the empty chairs and couches. And then 
he is gone without a word. Ernie Garcia has come in 
from his Phoenix headquarters for a few hours to help 
shut down E. C. Garcia & Company's current Tucson 
office. The security guy, engrossed in his novel, never 
even looks up as Garcia passes. The complex is a 
ghost town with only eighteen employees left. Two 
glass-walled conference rooms hug the lobby on each 
side, each stocked with the long table, the soft leather 
chairs, the television with the VCR that once rolled 
tapes showing the wonders of the deal. Now there is 
a stillness. The deals have stopped. Not just here. 
Everywhere. 

Garcia himself now thinks that there will be no 
new development in Tucson by anyone for at least 
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two to three years. His company is 
being dismembered by a major credi¬ 
tor, American Continental Corporation 
headed by Charles Keating, a multi-bil¬ 
lion dollar national real estate and 
world financial market player based in 
Phoenix. E. C. Garcia & Co. is about to 
begin all over again as a regional 
player. Part of the change is that offices, 
such as this one, will be jettisoned. The 
party is over. The fine quarters on top 
of the bank building are a kind of curio 
of the days when the money flowed 
and you only had to dip in your bucket 
— or someone else's — for a refreshing 
hit of wealth. 

The two-story warren that E. C. 
Garcia & Co. is emptying is shaped like 
a shortened crucifix, a kind of Maltese 
cross. The bottom floor was land devel¬ 
opment, bookkeeping, the grunt labor 
of deal making. Blueprints lie piled up 
in empty offices, maps of once possible 
developments are tacked to walls like 
old pin-ups. Now banks of computers 
stare with blank screens at abandoned 
work stations. A handmade sign taped 
over one door readsi DIRECTOR 
INVESTOR RELATIONS. 

Another room contains a model of 
the plans for the company's once-big 
holdings around Green Valley, the deal 
that mainlined lots of money into the 
firm and became its biggest major kill¬ 
ing, Tiny pecan groves and miniature 
buildings suggest a perfect future. The 


model is dusty. 

An aerial photo gives the scale of 
those heady days — large white 
squares designating Canoa Ranch, 
Continental Farms, SaddleCreek 
Ranch, Cyprus Pima stretch along 1-19 
south of Tucson, all pieces on the 
Monopoly board in the upper Santa 
Cruz Valley that held the attention of 
Garcia. The freeway knifes through the 
largely empty ground and from the 
perspective of the aerial shot, every¬ 
thing looks delicious — land crying out 
for the scratch of a pen on a document, 
for the showers of dollars, the blade of 
a bulldozer. The slap of a firm hand¬ 
shake cementing a done deal. 

Upstairs in the executive quarters 
the emptiness is the same, only the set 
is richer and more detailed. Bill Martin, 
president, CEO, and Garcia's key part¬ 
ner, occupied the south point of the 
cross. Outside his office on the deck 
there is patio furniture. Martin is short, 
dapper, young, and apparently idle. 
The desk is solid and the top is clean, a 
battleship of dark wood currently tied 
in dry dock. The phone stays mute. 

The color green recurs, in the rugs, 
soft chairs, in hints running through the 
marble on the walls. Company chair¬ 
man Garcia likes the color green. His 
office on the east point of the cross is the 
same size as Martin's. His desk is a fine 
table — the serious operator in Amer¬ 
ica needs no drawers, does not suc¬ 


cumb to the undertow of paper in the 
quest for the deal. A brass telescope 
points south toward the former Green 
Valley holdings. The north point of the 
cross was the haven of the finance boss 
— the room is squeaky clean, the desk¬ 
top spotless. There is no one there. 

In the center of the top floor is the 
conference room, a windowless cham¬ 
ber filled with the heavy and long 
wooden table that is lined with soft 
green leather chairs. This is the heart of 
the tomb. 

There is a quality to the lobby, a 
special loneliness like that of an empty 
theater after the play has closed. The 
hard marble floor echoes each footstep. 
When Garcia crosses it, he, like every¬ 
one else, seems to pause for a split sec¬ 
ond, the body seems almost to hang in 
the air as the big space swallows the 
person up. 

E. C. Garcia & Co. is down but not 
out. There will be no Chapter 11, there 
will be no bankruptcy. Ernie Garcia is 
thirty-one years old and he says, "I've 
always been humble. Now I really am." 
He is a player. And a player... well, 
plays. For nine straight years he had the 
golden touch, for one straight year his 
instincts turned to ruin. But all in all, he 
has had a hell of a ride. And he is ready 
to saddle up again. But first, there is this 
time, a time filling up the summer of 
1988, when he has become reflective, at 
least reflective for him. 


And he talks. Ernie Garcia is taking 
stock of himself and his ventures. 


The office in Phoenix is a carbon of 
Tucson's — the same bath of green, 
dark wood furniture, empty desks, si¬ 
lent phones. In a week, he will be out 
of here, too. He sits on the sixteenth 
floor of a building along Central Ave¬ 
nue, Phoenix's gap-toothed grin of 
towers claiming Sunbelt prosperity. As 
he talks he slowly bends and twirls a 
paper clip in his fingers. He is very 
relaxed. For six weeks he has done 
nothing but negotiate with Charlie 
Keating and American Continental 
over what pieces he must surrender to 
make good on his debt and what 
pieces, if any, he gets to keep. The ses¬ 
sions have not been fun, but, he allows, 
they have been fair. Garcia may have 
regrets, but he voices no complaints. 

It's late summer and he has been at 
the office since 6:30 this morning. Noth¬ 
ing remarkable in that — Garcia hasn't 
taken a vacation in six years. He's still 
tidying up the details of his settlement 
with American Continental and 
Keating. Tomorrow's newspapers, like 
the Tucson Citizen, will snap up his 
press release and report: "For now it 
will be back to basics for Garcia, who 
said he probably would have to scale 
down his 150-person work force by 
eight to ton people.... Garcia's company 
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rallied by reducing its debt: Total lia¬ 
bilities are down from $180 million six 
months ago to $47 million today. Assets 
are down from $190 million six months 
ago to $50 million today." 

Over his phone, all this restructur¬ 
ing sounds a little more hectic as Gar¬ 
cia says, "That's a done deal.... There's 
another $400,000 that's freed up for 
you.... Now I find that Charlie's going 
to New York in a few hours!" He puts 
down the receiver and walks out of his 
office and tells the secretary to kill calls 
from American Continental. He's tired 
of playing telephone ping-pong with 
his opposite numbers there and just 
wants the settlement sealed. Not par¬ 
ticularly easy, since it seems every 
detail has to be approved by Charlie 
himself — and he might be anywhere. 

There is a huge black pen anchored 
by a marble slab on Garcia's desk, the 
ultimate tool of deal making. "It hasn't 
been used much lately," he notes. 

Almost reluctantly, Garcia thinks 
back to the beginning. It is not a place 
that interests him. It is history and 
nobody can cut a deal with history — 
it is something that is over, not some¬ 
thing that is happening. Garcia's whole 
reputation in the business is that of a 
big picture guy — someone who can 
sense the voodoo of a deal and then 
leaves the details to others. When he 
grudgingly revisits his past, he goes as 
the big picture guy, a fellow who races 
through years and can hardly recall a 
single detail. It is not as if he has forgot¬ 
ten things. It is more that he has never 
remembered things. For him life is not 
incidents, but a kind of flow. Deals. 

He was raised in Gallup, New 
Mexico, where his dad was mayor, 
owned property, and eventually served 
on the University of New Mexico Board 
of Regents. Ernie loved golf and en¬ 
rolled at ASU where he'd be on the 
team. But a week or two before school 
starts he visits Tucson, tours UA, sits 
down with the golf coach and gets a 
partial scholarship. He loves the town, 
likes the coach and matriculates here. 

Four years later, in October 1978, 
he is a senior in finance and a solid 
swing on the team. His grades are not 
good, he doesn't go to class. He plays 
golf and he has a great time. School 
bores him to death, and one day he 
goes with a friend who is doing a job 
interview at an auto leasing firm. Ernie 
waits outside in the car, gets bored, and 
strolls into Bache & Co., a nearby stock 
brokerage. He is killing time. The 
nnanager walks up and asks Garcia 
what he is doing and Ernie asks a few 
questions himself. Two days later he 
has a formal interview and test, then 
comes three months of studying manu¬ 
als. Wage: $12,000 a year. ("I was mak¬ 
ing a thousand dollars a month. That 
was more money than I'd ever seen," 
Garcia smiles. "I bought a car.") He has 
never owned a stock, nor has his father 
played the market. Basically, he knows 
nothing. 

He is the first trainee this particu¬ 
lar office has ever had. It is a wire shop. 


and he starts hitting the phone. He calls 
people he knows, people who would be 
good potential clients. He just "keeps 
calling and calling." He has skills: "1 
was always a pretty hard worker, 1 was 
always a good talker. I'm still a pretty 
good talker. People liked me and 1 
didn't have a hard time getting clients. 

ve always been lucky. I've always had 
a good personality. I figure out pretty 
quickly what people want, and how 
hey want it and what to say to get them 
to do what you want them to do at the 
time. I've always had a lot of self-con¬ 
fidence." 

Right away, he knows it is going to 
work. Immediately his commissions 
are far more than his salary. Before long 


he is making a hundred thousand a 
year and he is in his early twenties, but 
he is not at all surprised. He likes the 
people in the business — "they're kind 
of crazy, they're sales people." He 
senses instantly that there are very few 
class stock brokers who sell quality and 
are really interested in their clients' 
long-term well-being. The business, he 
feels, is a sales business and "almost 
nothing else." There isn't a lot of analy¬ 
sis or research. It's just a sell. He makes 
the calls, makes the sales. Then it gets 
boring. 

"I've always been able to make 
pretty good money, so I shouldn't say 
that isn't why I'm motivated," he ex¬ 
plains. "But that's not why I go to work 


every day. It got so selling 500 shares 
of General Motors wasn't challenging/' 

After a year he goes to another 
company as a kind of partner in the 
hope of keeping his interest up. It 
promises to be a boutique ("more re¬ 
gional, more tuned in to the broker- 
client relationship") rather than just a 
wire house where you push whatever 
stocks headquarters touts that day. But 
the new outfit turns out to be pretty 
much like the previous one, and after 
nine months he's fed up. The last four 
or five months he stops working hard 
— he's not having any fun. He has just 
married, his wife is pregnant, and he 
"didn't like going into work." 

In May 1982, he hangs out the 
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shingle for E. C. Garcia & Co. He has 
been thinking about the move for a few 
months. The space between quitting his 
old job and starting his new business: 
one day. His son is one week old. He 
isn't sure what the company is going to 
do exactly. He hasn't saved any money 
— "I'd been living on a hundred thou¬ 
sand a year, and spending it, having a 
great time. Travel, cars, taxes, 1 really 
can't even tell you where it went. It 
wasn't hard to spend a hundred thou¬ 
sand dollars a year." He has no invest¬ 
ments — "I was too silly" — he owns a 
townhouse. By now, he has dabbled in 
the stock market and, like most brokers, 
he has lost. 

^ As a fallback there is always the 


stock market — "1 was a pretty decent 
broker, 1 could always go down the 
street and get hired on a heart beat and 
probably get a good check." So he 
wasn't worried about feeding his fam¬ 
ily. But as for plans, well, he had none 
in 1982. Something in the financial area. 
"1 really didn't know anything about 
real estate," he says. 

He drifts into limited partnerships 
under the old tax laws and eventually 
sells $25 million worth of deals, largely 
building apartments. But mainly, he 
and his colleagues kind of improvise. 

"We never believed we had 
money," he says. "Everybody always 
viewed us as this great big company 
with a lot more substance than we had. 


We were having fun and we were 

trying to treat people right. It, ustbu.lt 

one day ^ time. 

ThLe are always these eerie 

moments in any effort by Ernie Garcia 
to explain his rapid rise, moments 
where money, deals, packages, ,ust 
seem to fall like rain from the sky. He 
recounts a life without revealing a 
decisive moment, a life that is ,ust a 
string of years where everything sim¬ 
ply flows and happens and always, 
always comes up roses. There is 
money, but seldom anything as physi¬ 
cal as hard coins you can bite. There are 
outcomes of deals, but never specific 
rooms, sweaty palms, offers an 
counter-offers, those nervous seconds 
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when your life passe I s 
and you wonder, rr.ili 
you're going to pull it 
when you feel that sinking 

your gut that suggests the dt.. I 

that the NO SALE sign may fl,, 
the cash register and you'll ha' 
home a loser. 

In May 1985, Garcia decides h 
needs an arsenal of available cash to 
play the game, and Tucson Electri^ 
Power — through a Delaware-char¬ 
tered subsidiary — buys into E C 
Garcia & Co. (eventually acquiring 
eighty percent). Ernie retains a buy- 
back option. He regards the arrange¬ 
ment not as a sale, but as financing. 

How did he manage that? Did he 
just wander in the right door and there 
was the offer? 

"Well," he says matter-of-factly, "it 
was a definite coup. We had a business 
plan, we had something to sell, we 
were young and aggressive guys. And 
fairly bright. Relative to them it was not 
a major deal. We didn't promise any 
performance, we just said we'd do our 
best." 

Things just seem to happen, just 
flow. 

Projections? 

Oh, sure. "Projections," he ex¬ 
plains, "are... well, you get in trouble 
with projections. They're nothing more 
than a button on a Lotus 1-2-3 com¬ 
puter program. You can just do any¬ 
thing you want. At times you even 
begin to believe yourself — and that's 
when it gets a little scary." 

Yeah, he allows, E. C. Garcia & Co. 
had projections on how many units 
they could build, how they could syn¬ 
dicate them based on past perform¬ 
ance, and what the market was. And, 
by and large, they met the projections 
and kept dipping into TEP for yet more 
capital. 

These are the go-go years of real 
estate around Tucson, the mid-eighties. 
Something has happened, and the 
money is not made in being the contrac¬ 
tor out there with crews and hammers 
and sacks of cement and truckloads of 
lumber. The money is not made in 
being a developer, slipping a subdin- 
sion through the maze of planning 
zoning hearings, picking that felicitous 
name for acres of tract houses, and then 
selling them one by one to Mr. and Mrs- 
Middle Class America. This is the time 
of the deal. Land exists only as \ision. 
What is bought and sold are financial 
packages, bundles of papers careful!) 
crafted to the contours and byways ot 
the federal tax laws, things that bear 
about as much relation to home 
ership as the commodities deals 
wheat in the pit of the Chicago 
of Trade bear to some rough-handtx 
farmer patiently harvesting his 
grain under the dangerous skies ot 
Dakotas. This is the time of Ernie 
da. 

Here is a deal: It is March 
and Ernie Garcia buvs 23.53 acres at 
Golf Links and Harrison for $ I 
It is slightly later, March 30, 1’^^'*^ 
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sands of acres bought for two or three 
or four grand an acre, and being sold 
off less than a year later for seven to ten 
grand. '"We made a lot of money," he 
beams, '1?ig money." The leveraged 
buy-out eats those profits, too. 

He leans back in his chair twirling 
the paper clip in his fingers. 

"In hindsight," he sighs, "we made 
a lot of mistakes. We didn't do it right. 
We should have stayed right where we 
were, kept TEP as a partner, kept all 
that equity, all that cash. We took a lot 
of capital we didn't have to pay debt 
service on and put very high-cost debt 
service on it. And the market went 
south." 

E. C. Garcia & Co. starts changing 


Young, Smith & Peacock right away/ 
and then gets enamored of the savings 
& loan business — the new deregulated 
rocket of American wheeler-dealers. 
On October 19, when the market 
crashes, Garcia & Co. is heavily com¬ 
mitted to s&l stocks and in a few hours 
loses $4 million to $5 million. "We got 
slammed, I mean...." His voice trails off. 
Ernie hears the ice crack on October 19. 
He calls Charlie for money and gets his 
backing immediately "for getting 
through the storm." Garcia explains the 
terror of having your marker called in 
the stock market: "In this business, if 
you're undercapitalized, they close the 
doors. I didn't know how bad it was 
going to get." As it turns out, E. C. 


Prnic Garcia sells 23.53 acres at Golf 
links and Harrison for $1,900,000. 
Boom. Slam dunk. Done deal. Showers 
of money. Same day. Or as Garcia sees 
weeks and months of work lining up 
options and buyers and then a flurry of 
paperwork on one particular day. 

^ He describes his company in 1986 
as a manufacturer of real estate. 

Then in March 1987, he decides on 
a leveraged buy-out, he wants to buy 
back the company from TEP. Ernie 
wants to do some things TEP doesn't 
want to do. There have never been any 
disagreements before. 

He asks them, if he can find the 
money, can he buy them out? They say 
sure. "I don't think they felt," he says 
now, "that I would be able to find the 
money. But we did." 

Where? 

The answer is simple and swift. 

"Charlie," he says softly. 


tial — "we could do some deals, get 
some things closed." 

Garcia recalls the effect of his pitch: 
"Mr. Keating bought it." 

The meeting is basically one-on- 
one and runs about thirty minutes. 
Keating gets up and says he is inter¬ 
ested and "if everything you told me is 
true, we'll do the deal." In half an hour, 
Garcia has got $25 million. Three weeks 
later, on March 31, the deal closes. 

It was a great day," Ernie allows. 
"I had a few beers." 

E. C. Garcia & Co. begins to make 
new moves. In May it swallows Young, 
Smith & Peacock. It pays off TEP with 
a single check for $23 million. The land 
in Green Valley is going great — thou¬ 


He'd done business before with 
Charlie Keating and American Conti¬ 
nental, borrowed $8 million and then 
paid it off. And they called up later and 
said they'd like to do more business. 
And Garcia now laughs, "I said, 'Have 
I got a deal for you....'" It is March of 
1987. 

He tells them he is in the middle of 
a leveraged buy-out and would they be 
interested in talking to him? They think 
it over, call back, and ask, would you 
like to meet Mr. Keating? Can you get 
here in twenty-five minutes? 

He races across Phoenix to Ameri¬ 
can Continental's headquarters on 
Camelback Road. This is the big one. 
Charlie Keating heads a company with 
billions in assets, he is the player's 
player. He is a legend in the business 
world, a man who bankrolls politicians, 
who fights pornography with obses¬ 
sion, who can cut a million dollar check 
for Mother Teresa, or raise $11 million 
for lawyers and lobbyists to fight fed¬ 
eral regulations he does not like. A man 
described by one member of the busi¬ 
ness community as a person whose 
family comes first, his company sec¬ 
ond, and the hell with anything else 
that gets in the way. 

Garcia had never met Charlie be- 
^^*"0 — "I think we hit it off pretty well." 
He tells his story: what E. C. Garcia & 
Co. has done, why he wants to buy his 
company back, and why it is a good 
deal. Basically, if the company can go 
private, there will be no more board 
n^eetings with investors and Garcia 
^nd his associates can call their own 
shots and "that was very attractive." 

By this time the company has 
stopped building apartments, moved 
eavily into the land business and 
wants to buy a stock brokerage firm, 
®ong, Smith & Peacock — "a great 
name, very underutilized name, and in 
a very underexposed market. You lev- 
^^■age off that name and do a lot of 
nsiness, particularly in Phoenix." 
arcia is willing to pay a lot for Young, 
*^ith & Peacock because of its poten- 
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Garcia & Co. doesn't need any new 
cash infusion from American Conti¬ 
nental on October 19. 

"From that time forward," he says, 
"things got much more difficult." The 
company's liquidity, its ready cash, had 
vaporized. Before, Ernie and his asso¬ 
ciates had kept a safety net and "I'd 
always felt that no matter how tough 
things got, I could always figure them 
out as long as I had liquidity." 

The new Young, Smith & Peacock 
purchase wasn't expected to make real 
money for a while in the first place. 
And now that the cash is gone, there is 
no easy money to use to redesign it. 
Ernie's got $30 million tied up in 20,000 
acres of land and it's costing the com¬ 


pany almost $4 million a year just to 
carry it. He's got 3,300 apartments in 
Arizona and New Mexico either 
through the company or limited part¬ 
nerships and the market is glutted. 
"The larger you get," he realizes, "the 
more immobile you get. You can't 
move." 

And then there was the bank, a 
private move by Garcia that did not 
involve E. C. Garcia & Co. Things were 
not going well there, either. Back in 
1986, with interstate banking coming to 
Arizona, suddenly a local bank could 
be peddled for two or three times book 
value to a big outsider trying to get a 
toehold in the state. Garcia gets inter¬ 
ested by the "frenzy," so he and a part- 


ner buy the flagging First State Bank 
Sedona and pump an extra $3 million 
into it, merge with the struggling er 
ritorial Bank in Tucson and, presto. 
Garcia is chairman of the new Arizona 
Commerce Bank. They start buying 
branches in the Phoenix area, they go 
public with stock and raise $12 million 
("the stock was gobbled up" — people 
wanted a touch of Ernie's hot hand). 
But when they bought a leasing com¬ 
pany, "we bought into a bunch of bad 
leases. Mistake number one." Mistake 
number two; "We bought the Sun 
National Bank in Mesa, but their loan 
portfolio was a complete disaster. 
Next comes mistake number three, 
buying branches from Century Bank in 
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Phoenix — "and this was all und,. 
stellar direction," says Garcia 
then the economy starts to tum 
suddenly expenses arc too high 

So he's got a bank that has df 
deposits but bad loans and too much 
overhead and is strapped for any 
money for further expansion. There are 
losses. Garcia passes the chairmanship 
in December 1987 to veteran banker 
Thomas C. Weir. In March 1988, 
Donald B. Anderson, Jr., another expe¬ 
rienced banker, steps down as presi¬ 
dent and CEO. They hire a replacement 
who has questions raised about past 
problems and lasts a week. It becomes 
clear that the only way the bank can 
make money is to grow rapidly, and 
that's not easy in a sinking economy. 
"So," Garcia explains, "we're sitting 
back saying, 'Now what in the hell do 
we do?'" They decide to try to buy back 
the stock and go private. But the offer 
is not high and some shareholders, who 
dreamed of cashing in from a sale to, 
say, a Chase Manhattan, are suddenly 
very unhappy (as matters get worse, 
the offer is withdrawn). Then in Au¬ 
gust, Weir resigns for another job. 
Meanwhile, as the bank stalls and 
sputters, the problems in Young, Smith 
& Peacock don't get better. 

'TVe were kind of in a box," he goes 
on, "and after that we continued to 
make more mistakes. We had a di¬ 
lemma: we had to either substantially 
increase revenues from the brokerage 
firm or we had to substantially cut back 
on everything. We decide to expand." 

To save the company, Ernie and his 
associates are going to work over 
Young, Smith & Peacock — hire a lot of 
people (take it from 60 brokers to 160 
brokers and hope to triple revenue in 
eighteen months). "We were going to 
compete with the big guys." It is Janu¬ 
ary 1988. They hire an executive vice- 
president from E. F. Hutton. Ernie is 
going to give the expansion his per¬ 
sonal attention. Later advertising 
pushes mergers and acquisitions; sales 
and divestitures of private companies; 
leveraged recapitalization. "Durability 
to distribute public or private offerings 
is unequaled in the Southwest," the ads 
say. Wall Street in the Valley of the Sun, 
with branches in Tucson and Laguna 
Beach, California. 

"I think," he says now, "it was a 
mistake. The concept made sense, but 
we didn't have the capital to carry it 
out." 

By early 1988, Ernie realized "we 
were in a difficult cash environment. H 
we didn't do something — get some 
capital, generate a lot of activity — 
were going to have a problem down the 
road." On a cash-flow basis, he admitS/ 
the company was losing money. But on 
the books run by general accounting 
principles, he says, it was not. They had 
assets but "they were not cash." 

He sits down and the options are 
real simple: "I either had to bring in a 
lot more capital, bring in a new partner 
or sell the company." 

By March 1988, he and his assex'i- 
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ites dt'cide to borrow more money — 
-it was a real tough call/' In the end, 
they where they have to go, to their 
major creditor, to Keating and Ameri¬ 
can Continental — "if they weren't 
going to play, it was going to be tough 
to get somebody else to." 

This time there is no magical thirty- 
minute meeting. The talks go on and on 
for weeks. The story going around is 
that Keating first proposed a merger of 
the two companies — that Garcia work 
for him — but Ernie refused. Garcia 
declines to comment on that story. 

'Everything I hear now," Garcia 
complains, "is that Charlie pulled the 
plug. Absolutely not. There was not a 
plug to pull. If I had felt adamantly that 
borrowing the money was the way to 
go, maybe I could have pressed a little 
harder and convinced him. Charlie sat 
me down and said, 'Listen: we've got 
this and this and that and I don't nec¬ 
essarily think this is the best thing. 
What do you think is the best thing? 
What would you like to do, given the 
circumstances?' The bottom line is they 
didn't think it was prudent to lend 
more money. And I would have a hard 
time disagreeing with that." 

His face is almost expressionless as 
he goes back over the summer of 1988. 
His wife and kids are living on the 
beach in California in a house he has 
bought, and each weekend he flies out 
Friday night and flies back Sunday 
night. Ouring the week, he tries to get 
the money from American Continental 
so that E. C. Garcia & Co. can stay alive, 
meet payroll. Keating holds the 
company's debt, Ernie has borrowed 
the money and signed the note. He 
looks back on the situation and says 
now, "We made a lot of mistakes, and 
we failed." 

Finally, the decision is made: no 
more money. By late July, Keating and 
American Continental decide they 
want assets to pay back the $25 million 
loan. They eventually consume Young, 
Smith & Peacock (for which Garcia 
paid $6 million and then infused an¬ 
other $9 million) plus the Canoa Ranch 
(valued at $23,000,000 but carrying 
some debt) south of Tucson. Basically, 
American Continental got back $32 
million for their $25 million loan. 
Their books come out fine," Ernie al¬ 
lows. 

It gets rough at times. One of 
rnie s passions in life was the house he 
^nd his wife owned and redecorated in 
El Encanto before he made the move to 
hoenix. So he buys five nice acres in 
t e Valley, and wants to duplicate that 
ouse exactly, "even down to the cor- 
>^ors and stuff that never worked." He 
^orne (he also misses Bob 
® b s bar). When the negotiations 
mg on with American Continental 
over settling the debt, this lot comes up, 
^ven though it belongs to Ernie and not 
^ Garcia & Co. The parcel is 
million and has a 
mortgage. The idea of dupli- 
^ mg his Tucson home on the site is 

of the things that makes Phoenix 


wiiuurraDie tor Ernie. But Garcic 
throws his lot into the pot, though it ii 
not subject to the debt, with the ide< 
that American Continental will tak( 
over the mortgage payments. 

Everything now happens very fast 
Gne of Garcia's vice-presidents is ir 
Hawaii on a vacation when he gets c 
frantic call from his secretary to fly bad 
to Tucson because the company ha{ 
just decided to lay off a lot of the staf 
and dump the office on top of th( 
United Bank tower. 


"It was the toughest six weeks I've 
ever dealt with," Garcia confesses. "It 
was good because I was going through 
this thing that I'd never really been 
through before — I'd only had success. 


I lost a little weight." 

The day American Continental 
decides not to put more money into E. 
C. Garcia & Co., Keating is on the 
phone. Asked about Garcia, he says, 
"You know, Ernie just left here and he 
sure didn't look good." 

It's over. Nobody can make the 
numbers come out right. 

"I think the people over there ad¬ 
vising Keating," Garcia concludes, 
"probably lost confidence in our abil¬ 
ity to run Young, Smith & Peacock. 
And if I was in their shoes, analyzing 
the situation, I would probably come to 
the same conclusion." 


Now that it's over, Ernie Garcia can 
see some things very clearly. The over¬ 
head, man, they should have cut their 
overhead earlier. They hired too many 
people. "In the past," he explains, "my 
orientation has always been to make a 
deal, to make things happen." The 
Golden Touch. But sudclenly E. C. 
Garcia & Co. grew and he found him¬ 
self managing the people who made 
the deals. He slipped away from the 
magic moments and got buried in the 
big office where they cage the Boss. 

The flashy offices were a trifle on 
the books. But maybe even they were 
a problem. They can make one forget 
who one is and what one really does. 
They are like those projections that 
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flash across the screen of a computer: 
fables — not real dirt, deals and dollars. 

But damn, it's hard to grasp that it 
has all fallen apart. "You know, it's just 
the last year," he says, almost puzzled. 
"For five years we never did anything 
wrong. Every business decision I made 
was perfect. Frankly speaking, the last 
year there is very little, if anything, that 
I did right." 

What happened? Did you fall and 
hit your head in the shower? 

He laughs. "I wish I had," he says. 
"I wish I'd fallen in the shower and 
cracked my head real hard. Then I 
could look back and say I have an ex¬ 
cuse. But there is no excuse. 

So what was it? Well, he thinks, 
they grew real fast, and then there were 
all of those people to manage, and the 
concept got so big, and he couldn't 
keep his eye on every ball, and there 
were people mistakes and just mis¬ 
takes, mistakes, mistakes. The market 
turned bad. But he can t explain it by 
the market going sour. 

''Had we been as good as we 
should have been," he says adamantly, 
"we would not be fat and happy today, 
but we'd be in pretty good shape." 

But enough of that. That's past. The 
deal with American Continental is 
about to become history. The debt load 
has been slashed by slashing the assets. 
Ernie Garcia seems chemically inca¬ 
pable of staying down. 

"Three years from now, three years 
from now," he says, well, just watch. 


"Making money," he brightens, s , , 
that hard." 

As he talks, the phone ring, 
stantly: loose ends, money to trar, h 
One call is from a former employe < s, 
whom Ernie lent $75,000 for a busin* 
venture. The person is unable to p,,, 
him. Ernie says don't worry about it, 
forget it. After hanging up, he is asked 
about the ease of his generosity, and he 
shrugs and smiles. "It's not hard to for¬ 
give a debt if someone can't pay you." 


So what did you learn? 

"Winter came. In the past it was 
always me or Bill Martin [who has been 
with Ernie almost since the beginning 
and is his only partner in the company]. 
And I was going out and making a deal. 
I've always been easy. I've never gone 
for the last ten cents on a deal. I have a 
major tendency to like just about ev¬ 
erybody. We've done a lot of deals and 
lent a lot of money to a lot of people that 
we'll never see again. But I don't regret 
any of that, that's part of my makeup. 
There's a lot of flakes out there that I 
like. 

"Suddenly we were hiring a lot of 
people we didn't know and we de¬ 
pended on them to produce. I came up 
to Phoenix and we had so many differ¬ 
ent things going.... We didn't make it. 

"It was fast." 

He is starting over. E. C. Garcia & 
Co. still exists. It owns more than 1,200 
apartments, manages another 1,800 in 
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liniitod p.irtiuTships ("I've got a 
hundred and fifty investors out there, 

,11 wondering what in the hell hap- 
\ened"), and the company proposes to 
[lui them the old fashioned way; mak- 
, money off rents, not tax deals. 
'There are a lot of apartnaent buildings 
available today," he says with the old 
fire in his voice, "at below replacenaent 
costs — substantially below replace- 
n^ent costs — because they've been 
overbuilt and the banks are taking 
them back. Now is the time to be buy¬ 
ing that stuff, because before the raw 
land can ever come back and roar there 
has to be development, and before 
(development can occur the apartments 
have to be full or the banks are not 
going to loan anybody ten cents to 
build a new one. And our apartments 
carry themselves today." 

So E.C. Garcia &c Co. is basically 
going to be in the apartment-manage¬ 
ment business for a while. 

At the same time, Ernie is going to 
concentrate on making the bank work. 
'Trankly," Garcia says, "the bank has 
been something of a fiasco — and 
you're always remembered for your 
last deal." He is the largest stockholder 

— thirty-seven percent (850,000 shares) 

— of Arizona Commerce Bank and has 
recently been renamed chairman, so 
he's hardly a candidate for the streets. 
Is he a millionaire? He shrugs, "There 
were some times when we could have 
been." 


The house in California is sold. The 
fancy offices ping - he's glad of that, 
they seem like a mockery now. The 
Mercedes will go, but actually, Garcia 
says he d rather be driving a Ford right 
now. He talks about how he and his 
wife started out in a one-bedroom 
place, and they can do it again. He 
wants to go to work in a "small, unas¬ 
suming office, until we prove our¬ 
selves." It would feel right. He and Bill 
Martin are making plans, definite 
plans, he says. 

He IS thirty-one years old, and few 
people know what he knows, few 

people have been on his kind of ride, at 
that age. 

If he s not money-obsessed, what is 
it that he wants? 

"You know, this was the first week- 
end, ever, that my wife and I went off 
with our two boys. We went up to Flag¬ 
staff on the spur of the moment and 
stayed at Howard Johnson's and had a 
great time." 

Why didn't you take a vacation for 
six years? 

"There was always the next deal I 
was working on, there was always — I 
don't really know. I just was so en¬ 
thralled with the business that I never 
wanted to. I kind of want to now." 

So why not quit and spend time 
with your family, time playing tennis? 

"There would be too much time." 

He is thirty-one years old. He likes 
tennis but tennis is not life. 

Dealer, cut the cards. □ 
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BY LAURA GREENBERG 


R ichard DeBernardis was deep 
into his challenge, a 6,235-mile 
bicycle ride around the perime¬ 
ter of the four main Islands of 
Japan, when he pedaled head-on into 
an early typhoon. 

For a day, seventy-mile-an-hour 
winds flogged him with rain, ice and 
mud. He battled back, a man on a 
twenty-four-pound machine with a 
seventy-pound pack on his back, wor¬ 
rying that he'd be thrown off schedule, 
that his ninety-day visa would run out 
before he completed his goal. And over 
and over the question that shadows 
every adventurer slid darkly across his 
mind, his only companion. 

Why am I doing this? 

"I was past the point of frustration 
because there was mud, there was 
wind, rain, ice, and I thought: I could 
be on the beach. Why am I really doing 

this? . , 

"Every day you can come up with 

a new reason. But when you're under 
extreme conditions like that, you curse, 
you yell, you fight with yourself, and 1 
actually fell on my back and I just laid 
down on the ground and just cried.... 

"Finally, 1 said, get up, stop sitting 
here and feeling sorry for yourself and 
eo." 

The loneliness of the long distance 
rider is an interesting subject to DeBer¬ 
nardis, a former college teacher who 
has a master's degree in educational 
psychology from Harvard. "You go 
through your identity crises, you go 
through your religious experiences, 
you analyze.... 1 actually was mad on 
top of that mountain with the storm," 
he remembers seven years later. "God, 
why are you doing this to me, why 


can't you make it easier for me, why 
can't it be a beautiful day?" 

He answers his own question. 
"We're in this life to be put up against 
impediments, and we get over them. 
And when you get over one, there will 
be another one, and that is what life is 
all about. 

"We come here at one time and we 
leave at another time, and it's just a 
series of rides that we take." 

Which may or may not explain 
how DeBernardis has helped promote 
one of those rides — essentially a non- 
event: a 109-mile cycle race around the 
edges of Tucson — into a major show 
this month, the Maxicare El Tour de 
Tucson, with 3,000 riders from thirty 
states, a supporting cast of 1,500 volun¬ 
teers, 15,000 curiosity seekers, and 
three months of fanfare from fashion 
shows to expositions, from grand din¬ 
ners to classes on conditioning and 
fluid replacement. The largest perime¬ 
ter cycling event in America. 

A muscled, verbally hyperactive 
forty-three-year-old, DeBernardis per¬ 
severed against local misgivings to 
start El Tour as a benefit for the Ameri¬ 
can Diabetes Association in 1983, at¬ 
tracting only 198 riders. Five years 
later, with 3,000 racers, he figures he'll 
end up turning down another 1,500 
applicants for the November 19 ride for 
safety reasons — but he expects the 
event to just keep on growing as long 
as arrangements expand to accommo¬ 
date the logjam of gonzo bikes and 
glossy clothes. 

He has certainly caught a wave 
with the current biking renaissance. 
Not since the early seventies, when 


adults mounted sturdy ten-speed 
Schwinns and ground away hunched 
over curled handlebars, has cycling 
been so trendy. In keeping with an age 
of computer microchips that move 
memory faster than our brains, bikes 
are the high-tech answer to looking 
good; sleek tools for Americans fling¬ 
ing their way toward the three F's: fit¬ 
ness, fun and fashion. Joggers? Who are 
they? Dinosaurs with jarred knees and 
sore feet who only need fifty bucks for 
decent shoes to get on the road so 
boring, so slow. The recycled way to¬ 
ward health and looking snazzy is two 
wheels and Lycra. The price tag? That 
is up to the individual bikie — it can be 
several hundred or several thousand, 
depending on how impressive you 
want to be. (We know this is hot 
because Time Magazine discovered it 
just this August.) 

UA Alumni Association magazine 
editor Jay Rochlin, one of the original 
planners of El Tour, feels much of the 
resurgence in biking has to do with the 
fashion craze that rides with it. On a 
recent trip to Venice Beach, California, 
he noticed all the chi-chi boutiques 
were selling bikie attire — the vogue 
dress for anybody who aspires to styl¬ 
ish these days. Now RochUn, who was 
there in the seventies for the previous 
bike boom and has grown a bit cynical 
about all this, has traded in his daily 
rides to spend more time with his two- 
year-old son. 

But fashion aside, today's riders 
can savor a degree of comfort over the 
seventies by sitting upright again. Will 
it be the nineteen-pound racer? The 
Mack Truck mountain bike? The col¬ 
lapsible commuter, the three-wheeler 
for seniors? How about a custom ma¬ 
chine for five grand? Time tells us that 
the number of adults who ride regu¬ 
larly is 17 million, up seventy percent 
in four years, women accounting for 
two-thirds of the growth. Still a long 
way from the People's Republic where 
people consume 40 million handmade, 
government-produced utilitarian bikes 
a year. 

Trek Bicycle Corporation, started 
by Richard Burke in 1976, is a privately 
held company that produces cycles in 
Waterloo, Wisconsin, and a glossy 
example of the crest. According to 
advertising manager Steven Miller, 
Americans spent in excess of $3 billion 
last year on bicycles and accessories — 
about half for each. Trek sells mountain 
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for these thick two-wheelers Ihai 
up to eighteen gears runs from 
cessible $300 to an easy $1,0(XJ, fho , 
most customers spend about $4(Xj 

The mountain cyclist is a difh r. 

breed; not quite as oriented toward 
fashion, but still accessory prone. They 
spend their money upgrading their 
cycles the way Hell's Angels chop and 
channel Harleys. It is the bike of choice 
for the road less taken. You don't need 
asphalt, you can bug out on sand, rocks 
and steep terrain: the tree-hugger's 
alternative to the ATV. Road cyclists 
are more attentive to fashion, from 
sporting gloves, shorts, shoes, helmets, 
wrap-around sun glasses to bike packs, 
water bottles and padlocks. 

Padgett says more riders who visit 
his shop are gearing up right from the 
start. Instead of buying in increments, 
they'll lay down a bundle, considering 
it part of the entry fee in a sport that can 
demand as much, or as little, as you 
want. The latest gadget: mini comput¬ 
ers, thin little devices that tell you just 
how fast, how far, the average speed 
and maximum speed you're pumping. 
An exercise cycle in motion. These little 
micro-chip gems add another fifty 
bucks to the bill. It's not difficult to part 
company with a thousand dollars to get 
started. 

The fashion industry has more 
than met the challenge offered by the 
new lilac and mint machines. Blazing 
jerseys, helmets, shoes and shorts that 
look like they were stitched onto the 
body — heck, you don't even have to 
own a bike, just an outfit makes the 
right look. Even staid old J. C. Penney's 
in a recent fall campaign blitz had plas¬ 
tic mannequins in grotesque ballet 
poses snugly showing off bikie attire — 
in the junior department where the hip 
meets the hips, slim ones that is. 

"When you stand on that line and 
see 3,000 cyclists up there," says DeBer- 
nardis of this year's Maxicare El Tour, 
"you'll be looking at somewhere be¬ 
tween $5 million and $10 million dol¬ 
lars in cycling gear and clothing. Every¬ 
one is on a cycle, they average out to 
$500 apiece, and that's the least expen¬ 
sive thing. They all have to wear hel¬ 
mets... and now with El Tour, you will 
have seventy-five percent of the people 
dressing in your very-high-fashion 
cycling clothing." 

Even Nike and a slew of other pe¬ 
troleum-padded shoe manufacturers 
who already had stolen the footwear 
market — women wearing them with 
cocktail dresses, men sporting them 
beneath three piece suits — answered 
the call. Now all of those rubber barons 
trading in the protection of hea\^ soles 
are adding bike shoes: elfin-looking 
footwear with velcro, leather, and poly¬ 
urethane. Nike calls theirs the TC bik- 
ing shoe, amid claims that you can 
really break away from the pack. Stilk 
the more nonchalant riders are spin’ 
ning their wheels in sneakers. 

The University of Arizona is begin¬ 
ning to look like a double El Tour on a 


bikes — the four-wheel drives of the 
bike world — road bikes and sport 
touring bikes with ten or more gears. 
Competition isn't just for racers. Miller 
is quite secretive about Trek's rocketing 
sales — corporate decorum. But when 
Trek began in 1976, it was producing 
between 2,000 and 5,000 cycles annu¬ 
ally before business took off. "Our sales 
are up seventy percent in '88 from '87 
and in '87 they were up forty-five per¬ 
cent from the year before," says Miller. 

Trek's competition is still the old 
familiar Schwinn (now made mostly 
overseas in a new plant in China) and 
U.S. Raleigh. According to a survey by 
Bicycle Magazine of their subscribers, 
the brand names owned by most were: 


Schwinn, 28 percent. Trek 20.6 percent, 
Raleigh 14.7 percent, trailing off to Fuji, 
8.4 percent, Peugeot, 7.9 percent, and 
Cannondale at 7.4 percent. It seems that 
American cycles are finally catching up 
to the craft of their European 
counterparts. Bicycle Guide Magazine 
found similar results with its survey. 

Check out the advertisements. 

"What Steve wears into battle...." A 
form-fitting, aqua blue helmet plas¬ 
tered across a page seduces with the 
benefits of the brand name "Special¬ 
ized" head gear. Or "The Kryptonite 
Difference," which logs the merits of 
the K4 bike lock. Or a full-page layout 
of a Campagnolo cycle that you can't 


see, covered with the American flag/ 
announcing "The $45,000 Bicycle." 
(The U.S. National Team wouldn't 
reveal it before the Olympics.) The 
hype is everywhere, in firework colors, 
in the smiling faces and rangy muscles 
astride slick cycles. 

Tucsonan Bob Padgett, owner of 
Catalina Bikes, has been in business for 
nine years. But the past two have ex¬ 
ploded with the re-bikie boom. "We 
used to sell bikes to kids and children, 
now it's to adults," he says. And it's the 
adults who are willing to part with the 
cash to gear up. Padgett says the eclat 
of the fat bikes, a.k.a. the mountain 
bike, accounts for approximately sixty- 
five percent of his sales. The price range 
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El Tour Schedule of Events 


Whether you're planning on rid¬ 
ing with 3,000 others during El Tour 
or not, there's plenty to keep you 
busy: The following is all the 
hooplah surrounding the 1988 Maxi¬ 
care El Tour de Tucson VI in No¬ 
vember: 

Nov. 1: El Tour Bike Patrol Training 
Session, 7:30-9:30 p.m. in the Maxi¬ 
care Bldg. 6565 E. Carondelet Dr., 
Catalina Room. 

Nov. 3: Cyclists workshop, the 
medical and physical aspects, run by 
Arizona Physical Therapy Special¬ 
ists at SPORTE-Atrium Bldg., 5099 
E. Grant, 7:30-8:30 p.m. 

Nov. 6: Bike Training Patrol, Maxi¬ 
care Bldg., Rincon Room, 7:30 p.m.- 
9 p.m. 

Nov. 10: Cyclists workshop—main¬ 
tenance & emergency repair. Ari¬ 
zona Physical Therapy Specialists. 
SPORTE-Atrium Bldg., 7:30 p.m.- 
8:30 p.m. 

Nov. 12,13: Bicycle Expo'88 health, 
fitness and fashion fair at Park Mall 


Aiuin lu a.m. 


-p.m. 

Nov 14: Cyclists Workshon last 
minute medical, physical & me 
chamcal preparations. Arizona 
Physical Therapy Specialists. Pima 
County Medical Society Bldg., 5199 
E. Farness, 7:30-8:30 p.m. ^ 

f'^stival at 

Gaslight Theatre, 7:30-10 p m 

Nov 16: rnTourVolleybanTourna- 

ment at Sheraton El Conquistador, 8 
a-in.-9 p.m. 


Nov 18 : El Tour Pre-Ride Informa¬ 
tion & Awards Party at the Sheraton 
i^rand Ballroom, 6:30-8:30 p.m. 
Nov. 19: El Tour Cychng Event. Be¬ 
gins at the Sheraton El Conquistador 
at 7 a.m. Ends there at 7 p.m. Grand 
Cycling Awards Ceremony in the 
Grand Ballroom, 7:30-9:30 p.m. 
Nov. 20; El Tour R&R (relax and 
reminisce) Brunch at the Sheraton, 
11:30 a.m.-l p.m. 


For information, call the Perimeter 
Bicycling Association of America, 
745-2033. 


CnYlWV3\ZINE 

City Magazine is the host magazine of Maxicare El 
Tour de Tucson VI 
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COUNTY SUPERVISOR DISTRICT 1 


• STRONG ANTI-CRIME 
MEASURES 

• CLEAN AIR AND 
TRANSPORTATION 
SOLUTIONS 

• A HEALTHY AND 
DIVERSE ECONOMY 

• EFFICIENT 
MANAGEMENT OF 
YOUR TAX DOLLARS 

• PROTECTION FOR OUR 
PUBLIC LANDS 

• OPEN AND 
ACCOUNTABLE 
GOVERNMENT 


4 LIVE IN YOUR OWN RESORT 



• Stately Southwestern Hacienda 

• 7000 Sq. feet under roof 

• 4 bedrooms, 6 baths 

• Mountain views from every 
window 

• Pool with courtyard oasis 

• Beamed ceilings, handcarved 
doors 

• Multiple fireplaces 

• Ckjurmet kitchen 

• Separate guest house 8. office 

• Gallery Hall 

• 3.9 acres-Horse property 

• La Cebadilla Estates 

. The Ultimate Executive Home 
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daily basis. From 1985 to 1987, UA 
charted a 110 percent increase in cycle 
mania. Now there are approximately 
7,000 cycles parked each day on cam¬ 
pus, partly due to the increased hassle 
of finding a spot to leave the car. Bik¬ 
ing even has its politics. The pedal- 
pushers have formed their own asso¬ 
ciation to deal with the administration 
on such nuisances as pedestrians, and 
UA is planning to bridge existing bike 
paths outside of the campus into the 
campus. 

According to Richard Corbett of 
the Pima Association of Governments, 
the Tucson metro area has approxi¬ 
mately 170 miles of bikeway facilities 
— a generic term ranging from Rillito 


CITY PORTRAIT 

NAMES: 

Sam Piaser & Bear Sitton 
Omni Communications, Inc. 

BEFORE TUCSON: 

Sam: Owned marketing consulting firm. 
New York City. Madison Avenue office, 
major clients included Hertz, Hilton 
International, Chase Manhattan etc. Long 
lunches, eternal commutes, pollution, 
congestion, taxes. 

Bean Consultant, publicist, writer, 
magazine editor. New York and Los 
Angeles. 

WHY TUCSON: 

Sam: See "Before Tucson." 

Bean I've always believed that traveling 
in an easterly direction from Southern 
California will lead inevitably to Texas, 
unless one stops here. 

HOBBIES: 

Sam: Bull's-eye pistol competition, 
classical and jazz music, cooking, baking 
and ice cream-making. 

Bean Reading military history, Joseph 
Conrad and William Faulkner. Big game 
hunting, fly fishing and eating at Sam's 
house. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS: 

Sam: I've had the same lovely wife for 27 
years. My two daughters are fantastic and 
I now have a grandchild—maybe you 
could do a special issue of City Magazine 
on her. Yeah, that's it! I also dress myself. 
Bean Let's see...I lived through the 
cultural enthusiasms of the '60s without 
serious brain damage. Also, I am fre¬ 
quently able to simulate normalcy for 
minutes and minutes. 

ON WORKING TOGETHER: 

Sam: We're livdng proof that opposites 
attract...Best partner I could hope to 
have. Each of us has strengths which 
compensate for the other's weaknesses. 


River paths to lanes on city streets. The 
oldest routes were set up on Mountain 
and Third streets in 1971. Yet, Corbett 
says the practitioners of the new fad 
apparently have not entered the main¬ 
stream of those who grind their way to 
work — he notes the level of daily 
cycling traffic has remained consistent 
for the past ten years. Corbett estimates 
that 65,000 bike trips are made on an 
average weekday when school is in 
session. Yet, nowadays, when new 
streets are built, bike paths are included 
in the plans. 

The biking peak in the seventies 
had different roots than the current 
bloom. The gas shortage provided 


some impetus; health foods were be¬ 
ginning to move from macrobiotic 
specialty shops to supermarket shelves; 
adults were no longer strapped on top 
of heavy chromium beasts that rode 
them into the ground and ended up 
rusting among useless debris in the 
garage. Japan, Britain, France and Italy 
were beginning to import multi-speed 
cycles that were durable, light-weight 
and fast — much the way they were 
attacking lumbering General Motors. 1 
nothing else, it was a quick and 
mode of transportation, with a bit of 
exercise thrown in. Door to door rom 
Rochlin's home to his job, it's twenty 
minutes by car, twenty-four by cycle. 

There has always been the sense ot 



Bear It's a lot like being married but 
without the icky physical part. 

WHY THEY RECOMMEND 
CITY MAGAZINE TO ADVERTISERS: 
Sam: I've been a staunch supporter of City 
Magazine since its inception. Our clients 


need to reach intelligent, discerning 
people and City Magazine attracts that sort 
of reader...And we like to know that our 
ads are going to run in class company. 

Bear: Cindy Barrett (senior account 
executive) is a good person. 



Talk to a City Magazine 
account executive when 
you need to reach the 
city - 293-1801. 



oneness with the surroundi 
can't be experienced througl 
shield. But now the rage isn't pi 
somewhere, but to splice your ; 
routine into your regular daily 
ties. Take your cycle to work and 
don't have to worry about racing t( ■ 

6 p.m. exercise class, or lifting barb« 
in the gym, or having to listen to jan, 
Fonda whine on about muscles on a 
video cassette in your living room 
These are some of the rewards of cy¬ 
cling, avid riders say. 

Scenery that shifts by seconds, 
instead of reading a day-old newspa¬ 
per on an exercise cycle that never 
leaves the house; pedalling that tones 
sagging rear ends and flabby legs; and, 
of course, the arteries that may benefit 
without jolting a tendon loose from 
pounding the pavement by foot. Some 
just hop on for weekend jaunts with 
their friends, feeling windswept and 
healthy as the views change. The mind 
clears, there is a sense of alertness that 
charges through the bloodstream, a 
feeling of calm. You're being good to 
yourself when you ride. 


In Europe, the working class has 
always taken a bike. As a racing sport, 
biking rivals soccer for armchair ath¬ 
letes. Competitive Americans, never to 
be outdone, are moving in on Europe. 
And, says Rochlin, "Another part is 
we're Americans and we love toys. It's 
a lot more fun to fall in love with your 
bicycle than a pair of Nikes." 

And a whole lot cheaper than a 
BMW. When Rochlin went looking for 
a new cycle eight years ago, he bought 
a custom-made Andy Gilmour pro- 
bike for $650. A component system. He 
had a variety of parts and Gilmour built 
a specified, warranteed frame that 
Rochlin figures may outlast him. It was 
a lot of money back then. Now Rochlin 
says, "My theory is the quality of pro¬ 
duction cycles has gotten so good that 
for about $350, ninety percent of the 
people can buy all the bike they need. 
Anything above that is for vanity, but 
vanity is legitimate. One neat thing, for 
my $650 I could afford one of the best 
bikes — and I couldn't ever really af¬ 
ford one of the best cars, and that s 
vanity. It's neat to have the best of 
something." 

Now a Gilmour pro-bike will set 
you back (or ahead) between $l,lOf^ 
$2,000. They are made with precision, 
weigh approximately twenty pounds 
and are painted with emiron. That's the 
stuff our cars wear, adhering to the 
metal better than lacquer or enamel so 
flecks of color won't peel off the nu^i 
ute the weather changes. Gilnroor 
salesman Pat Zerr says it's not the 
doctors or lawyers or super-yupi>" 
are doling out the dough for th<.-‘‘ 
cruisers, but the "ones who are pio*^ 
ing pennies. Teachers, accountants 
He knows ordinary people 
cycles are worth more than their 

Rochlin, a former T\ assignnnn^^ 
^itor, adds with a smile The 
Yve re all into bikes now is that tin'*''**- 
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who woi'o bikies back in the 1970s, child's passion at a new conquest We 
" hen the boom was going on, now are were weaned on these chrome-alloyed 
' ine reporters assignments about it." machines. They were our first transpor- 
£e nu'dia has been drawn into the tation that could outdistance supervi- 

,..nspiracy- getaway from Mommy and 

Daddy and their camera. 

Most people aren t into cycling to Now, as adults, we again have the 

ce. Library executive Kathy toy and getaway combined. And there 

Oannreuther, in her mid-thirties, took is a little bit of the competitor in all of 
3 two-month vacation to see Europe us, just waiting for the right instrument 
with a friend. On her bike. An avid to bring it out. 

ryclist for ten years, she started out on Maybe that's why 3,000 riders will 
an inexpensive ten-speed Fuji, worked show up at 7 a.m. Nov. 19 to spin 
herself into a more expensive Fuji, and around the edges of Tucson. Sure it's a 
ten years ago sprung the $1,500 for a race. The first pros will return to the 
custom job, because it's quick, aerody- start/finish line at the Sheraton El 
namic and lightweight. It's also boring Conquistador in four-and-a-half hours; 
blue, she laments, wishing it were lav- the last straggler in about twelve. Some 
ender; and it came back from Europe 
looking like it had gone to war. "I've 
given up the idea of having a pristine 
bicycle," she says. Dannreuther's aver¬ 
age afternoon bike rides in Arizona 
easily covered fifty to seventy-five 
miles. But in the Yorkshire Dales, the 
hills of Britain which might be better for 
rock climbing, she found herself cover¬ 
ing only about six strenuous miles a 
day, pushing herself to the limit. "You 
get tough fast." On the second day of 
her trip, she mailed home a ton of stuff 
she had been lugging in her pack, in¬ 
cluding her lock, deciding to share one 
with her friend. The hardest parts were 
shelter and food. What we take for 
granted here wasn't so easy in England 
where breakfast places often don't 
open 'til 9:30 a.m. Dannreuther would 
starve and pedal in the early morning. 

'They don't have any Denny's." Like 
DeBemardis, she got close to nature's 
fury. Cycling into a hurricane — "we 
thought we'd be killed in Rennes in 
Brittany in France. It was right at the 
beginning of the storm. There were 
people being killed in this thing. In¬ 
credibly dangerous, driving rain and 
the trucks would fly by and we were 
afraid we'd be thrown off our cycles. 

T went full-tilt boogie when I went 
to Europe. Why would anyone get into 
it for the fashion? I felt more like I 
wanted to be comfortable. I wore cycle 
clothing. One of the unusual things, it's 
^ot that ordinary to see women on 
cycles touring. Put us in Lycra and we 
stuck out even more. I had leg warm¬ 
ers, arm warmers, no helmet. I'm not 
crazy about helmets, though I know 
Ibat s heretical to say. I have one and I 
'^ear it often in town, but in Europe no 
one Wears helmets. That's another way 
stand out and look dorky in Europe." 

nt the trip helped her personally. "I 
eel like my problem-solving abilities 


of the celebrities include Andy 
Hampsten, the first American to win 
the Tour of Italy in its seventy-year 
history, Elaine Mariolle, the female 
winner of the 1986 Race Across Amer¬ 
ica, and 1987 female winner Casey 
Paterson. Even runners will have their 
recognition when Wally Shiel, ultra¬ 
distance marathoner, runs the 109-mile 
course the day before the race. 

But more than a race, it's a chance 
for average Joes to participate. There 
are pins for completing twenty-five 
miles, bigger pins for completing 
twenty-five more. Everyone's a winner 
in a world where little victories come 
hard. All who complete the course will 
receive an Olympic-like gold, silver or 


bronze medallion. There'll even be 
people hiding behind bushes, plotting 
to come in last — because that person 
gets to cycle down the aisle of the grand 
ballroom at the Sheraton for the awards 
ceremony that night. 

DeBemardis, who holds the Guin¬ 
ness World Record for the first uninter^ 
mpted cycle trip around the perimeter 
of the United States — 12,092 miles in 
six months in 1979 — won't be riding. 
Can't direct from a bike, he says. 

His challenge is larger: He wants to 
build the biggest bicycling association 
in America, right here in Tucson. Al¬ 
ready, the effort has put him on the go 
so much each day that he had to start 
driving a car to work. ^ 


hav 


while 


^ increased a hundred-fold. After a 


you just learn to cope.' 


Maybe we're just trying to take that 
‘■‘ae backward to when life's pleasures 
simple and callow and lemonade 
(j^nds. How many of us didn't have 
in our eyes — and assorted bruises 
tri 'h aside our tricycle and 

dabi Ibat strange and formi- 

g in ^'^^■wheel instrument? Our 
^gs pushed and we grunted with 
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Everyone is talking about them- 
Tkicson^s pay scale: 
Two-thirds in cash and the rest 
in sunshine. 

By Norma Coile 


T ^ucson City Planner David Taylor 
recently glimpsed a Sunbelt-style 
future he would never wish on us. 
He was in Naples, Florida, staying 
at the Ritz-Carlton for $390 a night. 
Orange juice — no roll or coffee, not 
even a pretense of continental breakfast 
— was five dollars. 'Tt was just: 'OJ? 
Five skins,"' Taylor says with awe. 
"And I thought, well, I gotta drive 
around and look, there must be some 
pretty fancy neighborhoods. 

"So I get in the rental car and drive 
into a sea of mobile homes with seniors 
on very low budgets, and a sea of 
minimum-wage workers in crummy 
looking apartments — 200 yards in 
from the Vanderbilt mansions on the 
beach. The most rapidly growing 
county in Florida, and there is no 
middle class." 

This depressing image drove home 
for Taylor something he already knew. 
"That's the downside to Sunbelt, tour¬ 
ism-oriented, service-oriented econo¬ 
mies," he warns. "If they don't struc¬ 
ture themselves carefully, they get too 
many people that just wash dishes and 
change sheets. They don't get enough 
of the university hospital administra¬ 
tors paid $115 thou, or the CPAs paid 
sixty grand. You have to work at de¬ 
signing our economic future. It's a real 
trade-off, as to whether or not we can 
create a future that has a high-quality- 
of-life ambience." 

Certainly, Tucson is not beached 
on that particular Florida scene, and 
probably never will be. We have a large 
middle class, though many are living 
on less income than they'd like, and 
most make less than than they could be 
making elsewhere. Tucson has a fair 
number of jobs in the $20,000-to- 
$30,000 annual range, and more than a 
fourth of our households have two 
incomes to stay ahead of the bill collec¬ 
tors (who average $7.49 an hour for 
their toils). Our personal income con¬ 
tinues to rise. Also, government, which 
is better insulated than the private sec¬ 
tor from the thrills and chills of the local 
economy, has a large presence and a 
large payroll here. The University of 
Arizona is Tucson's largest employer. 

So no problems there. We've got 
heart transplant surgeon Jack 
Copeland drawing $376,000 at Univer¬ 
sity Medical Center; UA basketball 
coach Lute Olson at about $90,000 (he 
probably makes at least that amount 
again in endorsements and consulting); 
City Manager Joel Valdez at $110,000; 
County Manager Jim Riley at $87,000. 

Postal workers average $26,000 
before benefits, $38,(XX) including them. 


Teachers at Tucson Unified School 
District have a median scale at $29,460 
for nine month's work, though most 
are below that. Assistant professors at 
UA start at about $25,000, with full pro¬ 
fessors pulling $45,000-$60,000-plus, 
before outside consulting jobs. Assis¬ 
tant county attorneys get $25,000- 
$75,000. The median scale for patrolling 
sheriff's deputies is $27,500. 

By contrast, Einar Greve, Tucson 
Electric Power Company's president 
and CEO, reportedly is the highest paid 
executive at a public company based in 
Tucson: $327,000 a year, including sal¬ 
ary, bonuses and other cash compensa¬ 
tions. He was the only Tucsonan to 
make Arizona Trend's top thirty. And 
he's a pauper compared to Phoenix's 
Charles Keating, who gets paid about 
$2 million in cash annually, by the same 
measures, to run the multi-billion- 
dollar financial empire of American 
Continental Corporation. 

In private industry here, branch 
managers average $44,000, plant man¬ 
agers $37,000; sales managers $33,000. 
Registered nurses and automobile 
mechanics both average $24,000. Com¬ 
puter programmers and physical thera¬ 
pists average about $27,000. Lawyers 
average $50,000 (the top ones make 
several hundred grand). Pharmacists 
average $34,600. Civil engineers 
$36,000 (again, the high-end is many 
times that). Good real estate agents can 
earn from $25,000 to $50,000-plus. The 


average insurance agent makes $30,000 
— though, like any outside sales job, 
the take can range from poverty to 
$100,000 or more. Top reporters at the 
Star and Citizen run from $23,000 to 
$40,000; local TV anchors (according to 
gossip) pull in from $40,000 to $70,000- 
plus. 

Still, the shock wave of 1988 — 
IBM's decision to relocate 2,800 of its 
Tucson jobs — arrived like a piling-on 
penalty against previous manufactur¬ 
ing job losses, and a flattened local 
construction industry in an overbuilt 
town full of empty rooms waiting for 
new residents who never got here. 
According to UA economists, Pima 
County already had lost about 4,000 
construction jobs between 1986 and 
mid-1988, and about 2,600 manufactur¬ 
ing positions — not including IBM's 
phase-out. In the same period, we 
added 9,500 retail and services jobs 

Suddenly every politician has been 
talking about attracting new jobs, and 
it's getting less popular to cry, "Stop the 
bulldozers!" In fact, they've already 
been parked for some time. There's so 
much gloomy talk on the street these 
days about jobs that some of our boos- 
terish economic forecasters are trying 
to cheer us up: Our thriving service and 
retail sectors are pulling us through 
they say. Oh, no — is that the dreaded 
Naples syndrome on the horizon? 

Indeed, services (which include 
tourism, restaurants, dry cleaning __all 


those jobs we perform for each other) 
and retail trade have added by far the 
most jobs in Pima County since 1984, 
and they employ more of our residents 
than any other non-government sec¬ 
tors. But they also are the two lowest 
paid industries in town, at an average 
hourly wage (according to the Arizona 
Department of Economic Security) of 
about $6 for retail and $7 for services. 
That means trying to raise a family on 
$12,000 to $15,000 a year — or less, for 
a lot of hotel employees, fast-food 
workers, small-retail salespeople and 
others — even before the taxman takes 
his bite. By comparison, the typical pay 
of those lost IBM jobs was estimated at 
$22,000 for assembly work, and $50,000 
for managers. 

In other words, while on paper the 
number of jobs may be growing, we're 
often replacing higher paying jobs with 
lower paying jobs in a city where we've 
always had to accept a big chunk of our 
wages in sunshine and mountain 
views. "Yes, that's my sense of it," 
agrees David Dolgen, chairman of 
Mayor Tom Volgy's new task force on 
economic development issues. "And I 
think that our unemployment rate is 
being artificially kept down by the 
number of two-income households that 
we have. So we're seeing a lot more 
people working for a lot less. That's not 
healthy." 

How do we stack up? The econo¬ 
mists tell us what we already know. 
Arizona per capita income is ten per¬ 
cent short of the national average, while 
our cost of living ranks much closer. 

Look at the bright side — our rela¬ 
tively low wages may help attract new 
industry. Arizona Trend reported re¬ 
cently that the main reason McCulloch 
Corp. is consolidating its operations 
into Tucson is that it couldn't find 
enough people in Lake Havasu City 
willing to work for $5 an hour produc¬ 
ing chain saws and lawn equipment at 
the plant there. After all, Tucsonans 
don't have to wade through sooty slush 
every February like those poor proles 
in the industrial Midwest who get p^id 
more. The average electronics assem* 
bier here makes $4.89 an hour — sort 
of in line with the legendary Circle K 
clerk, who starts at $4. 

Dolgen doesn't even try to sug‘'|‘' 
coat the daily impact that Tucson^ 
wage picture has on real people Nvork 
ing for a living: "Being at the nation^' 
average, or slightly below, is nothing t^ 
crow about," he says. "Especially 
you consider that we're competni'' 
with so many very, verv poor states 
Well as with the affluent states. 
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manufacturing: 


Average wages 
(romDES survey o( 
Pima County 
employers 


Branch manager: $21.02/hr 
Controller: $13.68/hr 
Plant general manager: $17.70/hr 
Sales manager: $15.80/hr 
Electronic engineer: $17.33/hr 
Mechanical engineer: $14.57/hr 
Drafter: $10.46/hr 
Electronic technician: $10.02/hr 
Electronics assembler: $4.89/hr 
Machinist: $8.41/hr 
Packager. $4.50/hr 
Production assembler: $5.42/hr 
Truck Driver (heavy): $8.61/hr 
General Salesperson: $11.14/hr 


Director, Student Financial AH: $49,737 

Director, Student Union: $62,ooo 

fJilX)!'’AHalrs, Provost 
(Nile Hltselmo): $106,575 


AcIIm miHr.’ f "Olrs. Allirmallve 
action (Doris J. Ford): $61,160 

Police Sergeant: $33,121 

Supervisor, Grounds Crew: $24,166 

m!!?P rofessor, Internal 
Medicine (Sydney E. Salmon): $137,558 


\oyaney t. salmon): 3 
or. unar & Planetary Lab Astronomer, Steward Observatory 

(Bradford A. Smith): $60,629 

Processor, English (Richard Shelton): $44,384 
^ Professor, History (Leonard 

" Dinnerstein): 


SERVICE: 

(Average hourly wages according to DES survey) 


MAIN EVENT 

PIMA COUNTY 




MARICOPA 

COUNTY 

(averages according to DES survey) 


Occupation 

Pima/hr Maricopa/hr 

Accountant 

$11.78 

$12.98 

Attorney 

$23.87 

$21.62 

Auto Mechanic 

$11.51 

$11.72 

Civil Engineer (registered) 

$17.27 

$20.21 

Clerk Typist 

$6.65 

$7.23 

Computer Programmer 

$12.79 

$13.82 

Food Service Worker 

$4.95 

$5.51 

Librarian 

$12.85 

$14.57 

Medical Technologist 

$11.49 

$11.79 

Pharmacist 

$16.64 

$17.27 

Physical Therapist 

$13.03 

$17.26 

Planner 

$10.73 

$15.42 

Purchasing Director 

$23.55 

$22.10 

Stock Clerk 

$8.02 

$7.42 
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Hotel/motel clerk: $4.56/hr 
Service manager: $11.28/hr 
Licensed practical nurse: $8.52/hr 
Registered nurse: $11.71/hr 
Dental assistant: $6.93/hr 
Bartender; $4.51/hr 
Chef: $1Q.98/hr 
Cook; $5.66/hr 

Dining room attendant: $3.49/hr 
Housekeeping cleaner/maid: $4.11/hr 
Walter/wailress: $4.12/hr 
Bank teller: $6.17/hr 
Kitchen helper $4.12/hr 


Cosmetologist; $6.31/hr 
Custodial worker: $4.74/hr 
Day care center worker $5.14/hr 
Dry cleaner: $4.39/hr 
Groundskeeper: $5.81/hr 
Laundry operator: $3.73/hr 
Sales route driver: $4.36/hr 
Security guard: $4.67/hr 
Medical Secretary: $7.85/hr 
Bill collector: $7.4g/hr 
Receptionist: $6.06/hr 
Secretary: $7.05/hr 
Word processor: $7.94/hr 


retail: 

(most examples from DES survey) 

Circle K clerk: Starting, $4/hr 

Buyer: average, $8.73/hr 

Retail Store Manager: average, $9.43/hr 

Service Manager: average. $10/hr 

Short order clerk: average, $3.71/hr 

Auto body repairer: average, $7.90/hr 

Sales Manager: average. $10.40/hr 

Auto service station attendant: $4.55/hr 

Warehouse Worker: average. $5.78/hr 

Cashier: average, $4.31/hr 

Shipping and Receiving clerk: average, $5.56/hr 

Sales Clerk: average, $5.41/hr 

Parts Counter: average, $5.81/hr 


LABOR 

UNIONS 


Journeymen electricians: $13*$17/hr (Industrial 
or commercial); $!0.25/hr residential 
Utilities' skilled machinists, mechanics, welders: $ 16 -$ 18 /hr 
Ulllities’ laborers; $8-$9/hr 

Journeymen plumbers: $16/hr (nine months work is 
considered a good year) 

US West telephone operators; $198-$429/week 
Repairmen $248-$603/week 
Meatcutters; $7.36-$13.39/hr 
Bakery/deli workers: $4.25-$7.95/hr 

Grocery Stockers, cashiers, produce clerks: 
S4.50-$10.87/hr 

Desert Museum keepers; 
$5.76-$8.94/hr 




construction: 

(Averages according to DES survey) 
Electrician: average. $10.07/hr 
Bricklayer: $7-$13.50. average $10.57/hr 




GOVERNMENT: 

PIMA COUNTY 

Sheriff’s Deputies, Patrol: $11.35-$15.19/hr 
Senior County Planners; $12.19-$16.34/hr 
Health Director; $78,073 

Staff Attorneys; Supervising, $45,000- 
$75,000; non-supervising, $25,000-$65,000 

Parks Maintenance, starting: $7.08-$9.39/hr 
TUCSON UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
School principals $34,430-$53,238 
Teachers, Tucson Education Association: 
$19,640-$39,280 

US POSTAL SERVICE 
Postmaster: S27.11/hr 
Supervisors: $21.60/hr 
Clerks: $16.34/hr 

City letter carriers $17.90/hr y 


\. z: 




Mayor Tom Volgy: $24,000 from city, as mayor. 
$39,660 from UA, as associate prof., poll sci 
Part-time City Council: $12,000 
County Supervisors: $36,750 (after Jan. 1) 

County Manager Jim Riley: $87,124 
Sheriff Clarence Dupnik: $49,500 
County Attorney Steve Neely: $63,000 (after Jan. 1) 
Superior Court Judges; $80,000 (after Jan. 1) 

TUSD Superintendent Paul Houston: $87,550 
UA President Henry Koffler; $117,232 
Vice President UA Relations, Allan Beigel: $88,300 
UA Baseball Coach Jerry Kindall: $55,825 
UA Football Coach Dick Tomey: $86,275 
UA Basketball Coach Lute Olson: $90,569 
UA Women's Basketball Coach June Olkowski: $36,750 
Part-time State Legislator: $15,000 


Bulldozer operator; $7-$16.57, average $10.58/hr 
Carpenter; $4-$16.25, average $9.03/hr 
General laborer; $3.50-$12, average $6.03/hr 
Pipe litter: $6-$18, average $10.35/hr 
Roofer; $4.50-$14.50, average $10.16/hr 


Sheet metal worker; $3.50-$18. average $10.31/hr 
Truck driver, light: $4-$11.50, average $7.53/hr 
General salesperson: $6.50-526.25. average $12.80/hr 
Branch manager; $13.75-562.50. average $28.96/hr 
Construction supervisor: $6.56-531.25, average $14.40/hr 


























































































Madeline 
doesn’t sell 
houses. 


She listens. 


If you're buying a home, 
you need an agent who is on 
your side, someone who 
understands your needs. As 
a Buyer’s Broker, Madeline 
represents you—not the 
seller. She listens. Then, 
she finds the special place 
you want to call home. Talk 
to Madeline. She'll hear you. 



MADELINE 

FRIEDMAN 

6424 E. TANQUE VERDE 

( 602 ) 886-7500 
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TAKE THE LONG WAY HOME 



Channel 6 


University of Arizorxi Service 
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Southern Arizona’s news magazine\'' 


'^rts^at, Arizona, Borderlands, 
By The Side Of The Road, 
Business View, Debates, 
Economics, Election 88, Heaith, 
Medicine, News Block, 

On Assignment, On Stage, 
Point/Counterpoint, Science, 
Skywatch, Southern Arizona 
Traditions, Technology, 

. Tucson Extra... 


WEEKNIGHTS AT 6:30 PM 

niT6 


The median Tucson household 
earned $23,213 at last measurement 
neaning half made more, half made 
ess. The average individual income in 
Pima County last year was $17,561, 
iccording to Arizona State University 
economists. That doesn't sound like 
ve're in the poorhouse, but Volgy 
vho makes $24,000 as mayor and an- 
)ther $40,000 as an associate professor 
)f political science at UA — put it in 
perspective recently: "When Tucson s 
iverage annual wage is lower than that 
n such cities as Baton Rouge and Shre- 
/eport, Amarillo and Albuquerque, 
jomething is wrong." 


Planner Taylor summarizes the 


culprits: "Any town that ha- 
students, and lots of in-migrani . , 

poorer places, has an immense an. , ; 
of competition for entry level p(; ,iti( : 
which drives the price down. Our .rh 
mate tends to attract more people than 
average, and they tend to put up with 
less [moneyl because they get other, 
lifestyle 'bennies.' Plus we have weak 
unions. That has a big effect, simply 
because there's no artificial barrier to a 
pure marketplace [equationl of 'how 
much are you worth?"' 

The number one attraction the 
State of Arizona sells to outside busi¬ 
nesses is our "competitive" wage rates; 
closely followed by our "favorable 
labor regulatory climate." Some would 
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Contemporary 
Western Art 
& Jewelry, 
Wildlife Art 

Hours: 

Mon-Sat 10'5 


“Independence" by Gene Ferris watercolor 15x21 

6420 N. Campbell Ave. • Tucson, AZ 85718 • (602)577'7647 





For all your Holiday shopping needs 
come to us and... 

... have the time for your life 
886-8867 
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anslate that as anti-union, right-to- 
rk laws. Arizona was ranked in the 
x)untr/s top five states for general 
business climate by some analysts ear¬ 
lier in the ' 80 s. 

But Bill Turner, who heads Local 
570 of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, sees a catch: "Busi¬ 
nesses want a skilled work force, not 
just a cheap work force. So Arizona's 
wage situation has the opposite effect in 
attracting business," he contends. 

''It's funny," union man Turner 
continues. "We drop our wages to try 
to stay competitive with non-union, 
and then they drop theirs even lower. 

But the non-union people don't have 
any voice in that. We've probably 
dropped our wages twenty-five per¬ 
cent in the last eight years to be com¬ 
petitive. You hear it out there — 'figure 
a third of your wages is the sunshine.' 
That's the mentality that's going on in 
Tucson. If people don't have both part¬ 
ners working, it's hard to make it." 

Taylor agrees that sunshine doesn't 
offset the right-to-work laws for long 
for craft-union workers from the Mid¬ 
west or the East. "A master plumber 
there is paid twice what he gets paid 
here [maybe $13-$16 an hour where a 
good year is nine months of workl," 
Taylor explains. "He gets here and 
finds out that every job site, nearly, is 
non-union and totally open. And he 
says, 'Why, I didn't put all this time into 
getting my ticket punched just to settle 
for these grunt wages.'" So he is likely 
to move on, generally to the West 
Coast, where wages are higher. 

"We have this terrific population 
churn," notes Taylor, "30,000 come in, 
20,000 go out, 10,000 babies, 5,000 
deaths, for a net gain of 15,000 in a 
year." Most of the people who come to 
Tucson find a job fairly quickly, he says 

— "it isn't the job they want, but it's a 
job, and it pays OK, but not great. Later 

— usually eighteen months or so 
they may decide to move on and try 
other waters if they don't find a job 
they're really looking for." But here s 
another bright spot: "We always have 
a turn going on, and that helps to 
stimulate our real estate market. 

A fast-food worker may make $2 
an hour plus tips; a waitress averages 
$4.12 (though at fancier places, a waiter 
or waitress can pull $300-$400 for a 30 
hour week). A hotel maid averages 
$4.11; a bartender, $4.51; a busboy 
$3.49; car wash attendant, $2.80-$4.18, 
security guard, $4.67; sales route driver, 
$4.38; dry cleaner, $4.39; custodial 
worker, $4.74; day-care worker, $3.35- 
$6.92; groundskeeper, $5.81; cook, 
$5.66; sales clerk $5.41; receptionist 
$6.06; secretary, $7.05; word processor, 
$7.94; cosmetologist, $6.31; dental assis 
tant, $6.93 (one dental assistant con¬ 
fided that she made more in one night 
dancing in a topless club than she made 
all week in uniform at the office). A 
nude model in a U A art class gets $6 an 
hour. A top cowboy with a horse can 
make $45 a day at a ranch, but he's 
lucky to pull 130 days of work in a year. 


By contrast, those construction jobs 
we've lost paid, on average: electrician, 
$10.07; bricklayer $10.57; bulldozer 
operator $10.58; pipe fitter $10.33; sheet 
metal worker $10.31; carpenter $9.03. 

One of the ways planners like to 
play is to divide the total payroll of an 
employer by the number of full-time 
jobs. This doesn't tell you what any 
individual actually makes, but the 
comparisons are interesting. Here are a 
few, based on the Arizona Daily Star's 
copyrighted "Star 200" this year: UA, 
$27,999; Hughes Aircraft Co., $31,108; 
U.S. Postal Service, $32,209; Tucson 
Medical Center, $22,776; Mountain Bell 
(now US West Communications), 
$32,705; First Interstate Bank of Ari¬ 


zona, $20,150; Roy H. Long Realty, 
$17,662; Westin La Paloma, $9,580; 
Domino's Pizza, $5,722. 

Here's another thing we already 
know: metro Phoenix shares many of 
our features — the sunshine penalty, 
weak unions etc. — and yet its resi¬ 
dents earn more than ours. Maricopa 
County's average wage at the end of 
1986 was 10.3 percent higher than Pima 
County's — and 13.5 percent higher in 
the private sector. DES came up with 
several explanations in its Labor Market 
Information Newsletter. For one thing, 
"Pima County borders Mexico. Low- 
wage workers are readily available, 
and most are willing to travel and re¬ 
locate to an economy with higher 


wages." Second, workers of Hispanic 
heritage make up about nineteen per¬ 
cent of Pima County's work force, 
compared to eleven percent in Mari¬ 
copa. "Historically, Hispanics have 
been employed in lower paying jobs 
[more] than non-Hispanics," DES re¬ 
ports. Third, Maricopa County has 
greater strength in higher paying em¬ 
ployment sectors, such as manufactur¬ 
ing, wholesale trade and finance, than 
Pima County, which is strong in serv¬ 
ices and government. 

The cliche is that we're all here 
doing each other's laundry. If that were 
literally true, our average pay would be 
little more than $7,000 a year. In the 
'60s, we definitely had a vulnerable. 



Healthy People 
Give You Chickens. 


That bit of wisdom is supposed to have come from 
an old Chinese fable. We tell the story beeause it helps to 
explain what today’s Health Maintenanee Organizations 
are all about. 

It seems that in ancient China, the people would 
stop by the home of the village liealer every day and share 
the fruits of their labor-a chicken, .some rice, whatever 
they had. 

If they got sick, they couldn’t work. The healer went 
hungry. 

That story points out the fundamental philosophy 
behind HMOs. Their profit comes not only from 
treating illness quickly and effectively, but also trom 
preventing illness. 


With most HMOs, doctors get paid a fixed monthly 
fee and, in turn, assume financial responsibility for 
the cost of their patients’ care. 

The doctors’ financial incentive is to keep members 
healthy. And since it’s less costly to treat a cold before 
it becomes pneumonia, or a heart condition before 
it requires surgery, it makes sense that prevention 
of illness and quality of care are especially important 
to HMOs. 

That’s good news for employees and employers alike. 
It’s health insurance with a decided emphasis on health, 
and returning people to productivity as soon as possible. 

All for a very go<xI business reason—healthy people 
give you chickens. 
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Tucson 

JAZZ 

NEW AGE 
SOFT ROCK 

Now every song is announced 
by our new musical hosts. 

Listen for the Wave 
Winter Wonderland. 


unbalanced economy. Taylor remem¬ 
bers when the Titan missile silo con¬ 
struction ended here in 1963, followed 
by Hughes Aircraft layoffs in 1964. 'Tt 
was terrible. About half the mom-and- 
pop TV stores in Tucson died and went 
to heaven. That economy was not well- 
buffered from those two little events.' 
But by the time the copper mines died 
in the early 1980s, Arizona's economy 
had diversified enough that ' in 
Tucson, the effect was trivial, and the 
mines used to be everything," Taylor 
says. "Now mining is only 1,700 jobs on 
a base of 300,000 jobs. So we are better 
buffered." 

By the mid-'80s, a quarter of our 
workers earned their income from serv¬ 
ice jobs, compared to nineteen percent 
of the national work force. We have 
also been significantly more dependent 
than the national average on construc¬ 
tion work, and our percentage of 
manufacturing jobs in 1986 was only 
nine percent, compared to twenty-four 
percent for the national work force. 

But the mid-'80s were sizzling 
years for population growth, real estate 
speculation and the accompanying 
spinoffs for the Tucson economy. And 
they created some unrealistic expecta¬ 
tions for the future — particularly in 
the now overbuilt, underfinanced con¬ 
struction market. 

'"Most analysts had ranked Tucson 
as one of the top five job-growth cities 
in the United States in 1985," Dolgen 






rr* ' 

last two to three years to s<jm„ i, 
the top eighty-five. We'., 
from our position of promm.,, 
that's a decline from a six pcT( 
nual job-growth rate to two = .r , 
percent. You can't be running/ ,,i 
percent annual growth in jobs and n 
have an exaggerated set of expectation 
in the community, which is what ha^ 
pened. It's the decline that's more 
meaningful to people than the actual 
level." 


'ilX 


At the peak of our job growth this 
decade, we were creating manufactur¬ 
ing jobs and a balanced economy, Dol¬ 
gen adds. "The reason we were ranked 
so high wasn't just in the actual num¬ 
bers of jobs, but in the nature of jobs 
Salomon Brothers, for example, ranked 
us No. 1 in 1985. They look at manufac¬ 
turing, mostly." Since then, however, 
our job growth has come primarily in 
services, government and utilities, he 
acknowledges, while we've suffered a 
net loss of manufacturing jobs. 

But Dolgen, vice-president of For¬ 
est City Development Group (which 
built the Tucson Mall), as well as the 
Democratic mayor's lead-man on eco¬ 
nomic development issues, does not 
believe we're in crisis. "I think we're in 
strain," he says. 

"Tucson is, in many ways, better 
off than a lot of cities," Dolgen suggests 
"We have the foundation in the art' 
that so many people have worked ti 
create, and that can be enhanced. 
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nivorsitv and Pima Comnui- 
\Ve have a business com- 
wants to be helpful |in 
nil"”*'’ ic development); maybe 

ho"' 

we have a growing group of 
I i^ental advocates that under- 
'fthe positive relationship between 
•'‘^" mic vitality and issues such as 
it is more likely we will 
the air with an economically 
‘^'fl’roi^unity because (A) we'll have 
" ^resources to do it, and (B) we'll have 
Sruicentive to do it. If we have a dying 
Inomy, ‘hen usually the environ¬ 
ment becomes a secondary concern to 


^Environmental leaders, mean- 
while/ point out that the symbiosis 

works both ways— without a healthy, 
beautiful environment, business in 
Tucson will not thrive either. Neigh¬ 
borhood activist Pam Patton, among 
others, has suggested that if we do face 
a temporary construction downturn, 
we should take advantage of this time 
to carefully study and plan how and 
where we want metro Tucson to grow 
in the future. Austin, Texas, she points 
out, hammered out a model compre¬ 
hensive plan — something Tucson still 
can't do — about the time of its own 
construction slump at the beginning of 
the Texas oil industry recession. 

Dolgen wants one "table" in 
Tucson for the making of economic 
development strategy and policy, and 
he sees environmentalists as players 
along with business people, economic 
developers and government staff. He 
says, "We have to stop being run and 
guided by minority interests, special 
interests. And that is true not only from 
the environmental advocacy perspec¬ 
tive, but also the business perspective." 

The very qualities that attracted 
IBM to Tucson in the first place, he and 
others maintain, will see us through 
this manufacturing setback. "Certainly, 
IBM is not going to sit idly by and have 
3 million-and-a-half square feet of 
space that it owns stay vacant." At our 


press time, one rumor was that 
Mitsubishi would fill it, but Dolgen 


countered ,"] don't know. I've heard all 
^nds of things." 

He suggests there may even be a 
f^siHve aspect to the IBM pullout. "It 
^ ocked the community, woke the 
community up, and refocused a lot of 
attentions. People are saying, yes, 
^ really concerned about the en viron- 
and^ quality of development 

con ^ town, but I'm also 

Iaxe?T^^ 3bout being able to pay my 
chin' home, take care of my 

sav prosper. The IBM thing 

Quarh 

as delivered to you 

for granted. Don't take 
^ gr^rited as a community.'" 

attra challenge may well be 

^Ioso^mE fact, that's the 

that n 1 ^ economic crisis 

in Ari^^ ''Our banking system 

^ow ^^on consolidated and 

controlled by banks and money 


centers out of the state," he explains. 
The decision-making is not only not in 
Tucson, It's not even in Phoenix, and 
that IS something that has happened 

just m the last few years. I am told that 

most players are having difficulty bor¬ 
rowing. That's a big problem for the 
smaller guy. And squeezing the smaller 
guy out is bad for an economy." 

What we'll have to do, he says, is 
one, develop homegrown banks that 
will extend credit to local business 
people; and two, attract investment and 
capital from the Pacific Rim and other 
areas, "to cause the larger banks in this 
state to wake up and reapply their at¬ 
tentions to Arizona." 

Another part of the challenge will 


be to design our future economy, to the 
extent that it can be designed, to avoid 
that scene of "haves" and "have-nots" 
that Taylor saw in Naples. Taylor says 
that will take some effort, but is very 
do-able. "We've got six flat quarters in 
front of us, before we start a recovery. 
And the IBM thing added at least four 
of those quarters. So yeah, there's an 
effect. But we'll ride it out; faster if we 
recruit more manufacturing jobs and 
help local expansions. It does slow 
things a bit. Some folks want growth to 
slow; some folks want five times as 
much. Depends on your perspective of 
what's good for a community." 

And there are two sides to our fast¬ 
est-growing job sector, services, in 



Taylor's view He likens it to a two- 
humped camel. "There are these Ioa 
end jobs which are not careers, wlii< h 
have their own value to teenagers who 
are first learning the work ethic, to re¬ 
tired people whose pensions didn't cut 
it, to unskilled people who just got 
here. And then there's the other side — 
the new type of services require a fairly 
high level of education. Finance-related 
services, CPAs, lawyers, tax account¬ 
ants, health services, physicians. Those 
service jobs are high-paying, and gen¬ 
erate quite a bit of flow back to the 
economy. Those people are ultimate 
consumers — the ones who are in all 
those damned BMWs you see in 
Tucson." 
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up Against 



Lew Hall’s visions 
have often ended as 
dashed dreams. Today, 
he is ready to make a 
final stand to restore 
downtown’s historic 
Presidio wall. 

By Asa Bushnell 


O ne of Tucson's truly enlight¬ 
ened visionaries says with a 
face as straight as a cypress 
that the only hope for our future rests 
with our past. 

"What would Phoenix pay for our 
history?" asks agonized architect Lewis 
D. W. Hall, who insists "We're destroy¬ 
ing it." Each inch of a high-rise or glob 
of parking-lot tar symbolizes another 
nail in the coffin to him. 

Hall offers ideas aplenty to revive 
the spirit of the Old Pueblo and pre¬ 
serve the historic past a la Santa Bar¬ 
bara, Santa Fe and San Antonio. But, 
with his wagon-train pace, he's fast 
losing ground to the jet-fueled modern¬ 
ists. 

Lew Hall doesn't stop dreaming, 
however. He still sees downtown 
Tucson's sterile storefronts refaced in 
the beloved Spanish style that marks a 
half-century of his handiwork. He sees 
a daily commuter railway from 
Nogales, with horses and buggies 
transporting shoppers to pedestrian 
malls in the heart of the city. He sees a 
Pioneer Museum where the Municipal 
Courts Building now stands.... 

Alas, he invariably awakens to the 
sad reality of dashed dreams. 

It seems a pity that virtually no one 
listens to Hall's plea for a "counterpoint 
to the horrible urbanization down¬ 
town." He boasts impressive creden¬ 
tials, ranging from a long learning 
period under the tutelage of noted 
Tucson architect Josias T. Joesler to the 
application of these lessons in such 
traditional showpiece houses as those 
belonging to William Graham Bell, 
Donald Diamond and Bob Gibson, and 
in such engaging commercial struc¬ 
tures as Plaza Antiqua and Las Com- 
pahas del las Catalinas. 

"Joesler was my teacher," says 
Hall. "His influence shows in all of my 
work. And I believe, if he were alive 
today, he would agree with me that 
millions of dollars were wasted in tear¬ 
ing down the old Jacome store build¬ 



iSLS 


ing. If private business had ordered it, 
instead of the city, its board would have 
been sacked." 

Rather than tear down. Hall likes to 
build up. For a prime example, he re¬ 
gards Tucson's fabled Presidio wall as 
"an enormous asset that we don't do 
anything with," so that's where he 
would start. "Through dumb luck," he 
points out, three of the four downtown 
corners that once marked the site of the 
wall remain empty. 

Hall admits restoration is a far¬ 
fetched idea — who knows how much, 
if any, of the structure exists under¬ 
ground to be restored? — but he en¬ 
dorses the notion of reconstruction. He 
believes "appreciable stretches" of the 
wall could be built up to give visitors a 
real feel for the original whole. 

"We would gain nationwide pub¬ 
licity through such a rebuilding proj¬ 
ect," he says. "And I'm convinced, if 
enough people indicated they want an 
authentic replica of the old wall, there 
would be money for it." 

Ah, but that's the rub: No public 
clamor for the project, no immediate 
prospect for a revival of widespread 
interest and... no money. 

Of course, everything tends to rub 
Lew Hall the wrong way these days. "1 
get mad easily," he concedes, "and my 
voice sounds terrible at City Council 
meetings." 

The latest, largest burr under Hall's 
blanket, causing him all manner of 
grief, stems from a 6-to-l vote of the 
former council a year ago: a monumen¬ 
tal vote to remove the southwest corner 
of Church Avenue and Washington 
Street from El Presidio Historic District 
in order to increase the height limit 
from 30 feet to 140 feet, rezone it for a 
12-story office building and give it a 
historic landmark designation — all 
without reviewing any plan for the 
project. 

Memories of that November 24th 
council action haunt Hall, who says 
"betrayal" is the nicest word he can use 
to describe it. "We were allowed no 
rebuttal at the hearing," the architect 
recalls. "Former Mayor Lew Murphy 
didn't keep his promise to oppose the 
rezoning, which was ironic, since El 



photo by Dave Burckhaller 


Presidio Historic District was formed 
more than a decade ago, during 
Murphy's early years as mayor. Only 
Councilman George Miller voted 
against it — he thought the city was 
moving too fast. We turned in petitions 
containing almost 2,000 signatures of 
residents against the proposal, and the 
council members were not impressed. 
They obviously were impressed by the 
Downtown Development Corporation 
[DDC], which had no petitions — but 
already had invested $400,000 to pur¬ 
chase the site." 

In fairness to the DDC, please note 
that unusual — make that bizarre — 
council stipulations in the matter leave 
the DDC literally up in the air. The 
corporation has three years from last 
fall to market the high-rise above an 
open ground-level floor that would 
serve to preserve the site of Hohokam 
Indian pit houses and part of the old 
Presidio wall. (The council has the 
option to grant the agency a two-year 
extension.) 

"How do you excavate and pre¬ 
serve in a way that's economically fea¬ 
sible? asks DDC Executive Director 
William Mosher, who admits this dif- 
ficult-to-answer question casts its puz¬ 
zling shadow on a "very tough proj¬ 
ect. The DDC still is seeking the right 
way to go. 

Mosher defends his organization, 
arguing it has been "up front with 
everybody" from the outset of negotia¬ 
tions for the corner. "We were aware, 
of course, that it is one of the country's 
most unique sites, a valuable property 


culturally. We knew about the stratifi¬ 
cation of cultures dating back to 700 to 
900 B.C." 

In spite of such knowledge, based 
primarily on the conviction of former 
Arizona State Museum Director Emil 
Haury and other University of Arizona 
anthropologists that Church/Washing¬ 
ton is a potentially rich site, Mosher 
hedges a bit. "We've got to make sure 
there's something there before we can 
expect anyone to invest," he says. 

If there is something worthwhile 
down among those layers of histon', 
the DDC proposes to build a building 
in the air rights above the site. 'The 
lobby would be a museum," Mosher 
explains,"and whoever's above would 
pay for it." 

In Mosher's view, the final aerial 
product probably would be a more 
palatable "mid-rise." The ground-floor 
lobby area would require a cover for 
the excavation, and it likely woul 
feature a historical display without a 
rebuilt Presidio wall, which he labels a 
"bad idea." 

Curiously, Hall thinks "even rep¬ 
licas of historic landmarks are better 
than high-rises." 

Whatever happens, it won t haf^ 
pen tomorrow, because "we're 
good market situation now," Mos ^ 
says. "We think we can make it 
It's a real exiting project — there s nv. 
ing like it anywhere." , 

Yet, considering the oonta^'^^'^ 
attention accorded the downto\' 
ner in 1987-88, one has to wonder 
Tucsonans have been content to 
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rs on the hallowed ground for 
three decades. No archaeo- 
1 dififthig has taken place at that 
1954-55, and then the results 


sit^' 


since 


•uced no newspaper headlines. 

.j took part in that partial excava- 
about one-fifth of the corner area," 
iCarchaeologist Jim Officer remem- 
"Those were the days that might 
v.ppn The owner of the property 
>°8iveu, 

'dequate time, but the city wouldn't 
^ ke it for a nominal fee. So, we tried to 
do too much in too little time. It de- 
gerves a more careful look. I wouldn't 

guess if it's a rich site or not." 

^ Former City Councilman Rudy 
Bejarano, whose brilliant observations 
while in government would not fill a 
thin volume, is on record as having 
raised several surprisingly pertinent 
points at the hearing last November: 
"Where were you [if you have consid¬ 
ered the site historically significant 
since 1954]? Where are you folks [if you 
still are eager to find out]? You have 
been relying on public funds, and that's 
wrong." 

Indeed, the woeful lack of private 
funding, if not interest, apparently 
always has proved a bugaboo as far as 
Church/Washington is concerned. 
One dedicated group, Los Padrinos del 
Pueblo Viejo, of which Lew Hall is the 
founding president, has done well in 
reliving history, and in tracing descen¬ 
dants of the original Presidio garrison, 
but thus far hasn't corralled the neces¬ 
sary dollars to dig up the past. 

"We estimate the need for $150,000 
and six months to completely explore 
the corner," says Hall. "We're trying to 
find the funding, and we hope some 
heavy hitters like Stewart Udall are 
going to help us." 

Former Interior Secretary Udall, 
now chairman of the Archaeological 
Conservancy, based in Santa Fe, sup¬ 
ports "the preservation of this site in¬ 
tact as a significant part of Arizona's 
cultural legacy." But will Udall's words 
of moral support translate into financial 
support? 

Hall hopes Tucson can learn a 
funding lesson or two from Santa Bar- 
which currently is restoring its 
presidio. "California apparently has 
uilt up a historic trust," says Hall, 
^nd the restored presidio will become 
P historic park. We're trying to 
f^^d d^^ how it is being 

Tom Peterson, chairman of the 
ucson-Pirng County Historical Com- 
^^lon, which adamantly opposes the 
, plan, believes the money some- 
ow will be raised. His disdain for the 
roposed building couldn't be clearer: 


It doesn' 
vide 


t take twelve stories to pro- 
f^r this archaeological site." 
DiiKr u open to letting the 

Mo h property," the DDC's 

jj^ ^ responds. 'Tt could be included 

obvi sounds altruistic, it 

fair j cioesn't sound realistic, at 
Market value, if the historic preser- 


vationists can't put their hands on a 
mere $150,000 for an archaeologLl 

Opponents sense that they are 

"^*^8 of a final stand that 

eir backs are against the wall (the 
residio wall, one assumes). The Pima 
County Courthouse occupies the 
southeast corner of the old garrison, 
thus eliminating any hope of restora- 
hon there. And the City of Tucson owns 
the properties that once served as the 
oundation of the western corners of 
e wall --at the southeast corner of 
Mam and Washington, and the north- 
eas corner of Main and Pennington 
Uc ually, somewhere between City 
Hall and the Federal Building). 

One voice of reason in the endless 
debate, that of Kendall Bert, the city's 
economic development director, cries 
out for compromise: "All of us — the 
city, the business interests and the resi¬ 
dents of our community — should be 
doing more together to resolve this 
dilemma. It could become a lost oppor- 
tunity, and it's far too important to let 
that occur." 

Bert recommends that as much of 
the foundation of the Presidio wall as 
possible be marked with attractive tiles, 
and that small portions be exposed, if 
possible. He suggests that the original 
entrance to the garrison be symbolized 
with an eye-catching arch near Main 
and Alameda. 

"Tucson is the birthplace of Euro¬ 
pean history in our nation," Bert em¬ 
phasizes. "It would be wonderful if 
tourists could come here and under¬ 
stand the size of the old Presidio, and 
also be able to view interpretive exhib¬ 
its on the original site." 

Bert backs the DDC concept for 
Church/Washington, calling the exca¬ 
vation beneath an office building an 
exciting blend of old and new, while 
agreeing with Mosher that restoration 
is not practical. "A museum area near 
the excavation, or perhaps in the Ari¬ 
zona Historical Society's structures 
west of the proposed mid-rise, could 
bring everything into focus," he be¬ 
lieves. "Its significance to history and 
to tourism cannot be overestimated. 

At odds with Bert and Mosher, 
Charles Polzer, curator of ethnohistory 
at the Arizona State Museum on the 
UA campus, bemoans the council's 
turnabout in the last year: "The real 
object of the historic district zoning was 
to launch the city on a campaign of 
preservation and possibly some non- 
Lsney restoration.... The proposal by 
the Downtown Development Corpora¬ 
tion is exactly what many of us origi¬ 
nally feared would happen; i.e., erosion 
of the architectural principles and re- 
strictions after a modest lapse of time. 

Polzer, too, is emphatic: "If we are 
to succeed in making Tucson other than 
a plastic Scottsdale south of the Gila, we 
would have to commit some money 
and manpower to do more that rent 

floor space in the sky." 

Looking ahead to 1992 Polzer, a 
member of the Christopher Columbus 
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Native American indian Crafts 

Jewelry Pottery Rugs Baskets Kachinas 


Tucson Mall, Second Level 
887-0814 
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Buy‘Sell‘Trade 


NEW & RECYCLED FASHIONS 




I always find something funky and different that I can’t find anywhere 
else. I can change my wardrobe whenever I want to. so I don’t get 
bored with my clothes. Buffalo Exchange is my favorite store in 
Tucson-or Los Angeles, or Rio... 


Campus; Eastside: 

803E. Helen 6544 E.Tanque Verde 


884-9978 885-8392 


Adrienne Parry 





Don’t look for us in the 
phone book... 

because they left us out. 


We 

Work 

With 

Wood 


Custom Furniture 
Remodeling 
Kitchens a Specialty 

7071 E. 22nd at Kolb 
790-2660 


NORTH COUNTRY 

Pest Management Systems 

792-0317 825-1008 


"Ecology-minded to protect the 
environment ... odorless materials 
to protect your environment ." 


GET RID OF 
UNWANTED 
WINTER 
VISITORS 


Quincentenary Jubilee ( ommissiun, is “pn, . 
aware of the national attention that will b. . 
on our Hispanic and Native American hint.. . 
ing the decade we will celebrate the dis< t; . r . , 
Americas." He believes Tucson's communitv . .. 
ship should "maximize these aspects of our h 
past with clarity and forthrightness/' not forh 
to "floor space leased above the traces of . . 
proud heritage." 

Trouble is, while challenged to come up with 
something better than the DDC's bricks-and-mortar 
plan, the pit-house archaeologists and the Presidio 
restorationists do not necessarily concur on a course 
of action. Each group thinks its approach to the pres¬ 
ervation of the past is preferable. 

In times of crisis, such as late last November, 
representatives of both contingents do band together 

_representatives such as historian Sidney Brincker- 

hoff. Urban Design Commission chairman Randall 
Jackson, Alex Jacome of the Arizona Historical Soci¬ 
ety, author-historian Father Kieran McCarty of Mis¬ 
sion San Xavier del Bac, Pathfinder-pioneer Yndia 
Moore, attorney Lawrence Ollason, and Cabot Sedge- 
wick oi El Presidio Historic District. 

"If Tucson is to continue to exist as a major tour- 
ist destination/' they contend, "then it must develop 
those unique features in its downtown area that will 
excite visitors." 

Yesteryear evidence of Hohokam Indians and 
Presidio soldiers, yes. Another downtown office 
shrine to yuppiedom, no. 

Oh, and regarding today's Presidio Descendants 
— chips off the biggest adobe-block military post the 
Spanish ever built — Lew Hall feels sure at least 100 
of them still reside hereabouts. He mustered a bunch 
of them August 20, when Los Padrinos del Pueblo 
Viejo observed the founding of the original garrison, 
this time the 213th anniversary. 



Are You A Slave 
To Food? 

Whether you compulsively overeat or go on 
irregular binges or binge on food only to make 
yourself vomit, you are endangering your life. 
Westcenter Institute’s Eating Disorder Center 
can help you arrest your addiction to food. 
The confidential phone lines to Westcenter 
Institute’s Eating Disorder Center are open 
24 hours a day. Call us. 


Trtalmtni with Rtsptd 

Westcenter Institute’s 

Eating Disorder Center 


On the campus of Tuc.son General Hospital 
at 3838 N. Campbell Avenue. Tucson. AZ 85719 


795-0952 
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Hall can convince the Presidio Descendants to 
\ vinft support restoration, he may have 

^ Mfftaining power. But his mind is too easily 
l^y ^ desire to erect more Span- 

structures, which ninety percent of today's 
abhor... by an eleventh-hour opportunity 
f ie new architectural guidelines for Tubac, site 
oldest presidio, "before it's too late"... by 
^ of a 5 , 000 -seat amphitheater adjacent to "A" 
ntain, which even no-nonsense City Parks and 
g^reation Director Jim Ronstadt views as a distinct 

l^^^^jJa*fprobably is desperately needed right now 
• n organization — as well organized as the DDC 
!l^to match wits and bucks with the DDC. It could 
^called the "Friends of Lew Hall," with friends like 
Annie Laos, Peter Marroney, Alex Garcia, Jack Wil¬ 
liams and Carol Davisson Culbertson, friends who 
hold Tucson's past dear to their hearts and would 
have the guts and gumption to make a visionary's 


dreams come true. 

It may be much too late for "Friends" or Padri- 
nos or Descendants to lead the charge for a Santa 
Barbara, Santa Fe or San Antonio in Tucson. Vision¬ 
aries appear to be in short supply. Moreover, ours is 
a community dominated by newcomers — modern¬ 
ists moving up, not traditionalists digging down. 

Ii\ that case. Lew Hall may have to settle for a 
strange mbcture of past and present for the future; a 
mid-to-high rise memorial to pie in the sky hovering 
above a down-to-earth reminder of simpler times. 

Oh well, tourists will love the novel concoction. 
They'll scarcely notice that many of the Old Pueblo's 
proud ancestors are turning over in their graves. □ 


Asa Bushnell community relations manager for the Pima 
Count}/ Sheriffs Department, formerly was a columnist 
for eleven years for the Tucson Citizen. 



Maya 

Palace 


Uniquely colorful clothing from the 
far corners of the world. Our gift 
lines include special hand-crafted 
items from Latin America. 


El Mercado de Boutiques 

Broadway at Wilmot • 748-0817 


Plaza Palomino 

Swan at Ft. Lowell • 325-6411 



There's No 
Substitute For 
Good Taste 


Carnihi^oii the Godwl tnuiition of excellence 
in office nml home design that hegnn in 1929. 


3316 NORTH CHAPEL (602) 881-1224 
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MreMPQ, 


Don't You Have 
Better Things To Do 
In Your Free Time 
Than Clean? 

Consider 

Maureen^s Professional 
Houscleaning, Inc* 

For a personal approach 
to cleaning that takes your family s 
unique lifestyle into consideration 

• Your house is thoroughly cleaned by 
a staff of experienced personnel 

• Wc have been in the business for 8 
years and have over 250 regular 
residential customers 

• We’ll go out of our way to satisfy your 
housecleaning needs 

• We. also do new construction cleaning 
for some of Tucson’s most discriminating 
builders 
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QUALITY, AFFORDABLE 

GARAGE STORAGE CABINETS 

CAN SOLVE YOUR CLUTTER PROBLEMS... 


•Lifetime Guarantee 

•Adjustable Shelving 

•Custom-Designed to Meet 
Your Needs and Budget 

•Built-In Floor to Ceiling 

•Choice of Colors 


Call our local sales representative 
for a FREE estimate today. 

(602) 884-5226 or 1-800-624-5843 



L 
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Storage Cabinets 1651 W. Grant Rd. 

and (1/2 mile west of 1-10) 

Closet Desion 

LICENSED . BONDED • INSURED 



Jerryk 

Because you take pride in your home. 



©A.F Payne 

Remember when you could have top 
quality sound only with big bulky speakers 
that never fit anywhere, and wires that 
made your floor look like an LA road map? 
Jerry's Audio-Video Custom Specialists 
can change all that. 

We can assist you in the design, selec¬ 
tion and installation of quality audio 
and video systems. We also assist designers 

and architects by suggesting properwire 

paths, system and speaker placement. 

Jerry’s custom-installed speaker systems 
will blend into any decor, and free precious 
floorspace for other uses. Paint orwallpaper 
over them, and they'll still out-perform 
most boxed high-performance speaker 
systems. 


Of course, wires disappear, too. And 
Jerry’s will provide custom cabinet design 
for your electronic components. Hide 
them or show them off! 

V)e source for specialty audio and video 
products for over 18 years and a licensed 
C-12 Arizona contractor, you can trust your 
home to Jerry’s. 

TA 


V 5750 E. Bn 


Custom 
Division 

5750 E. Broadway, Tlicson 

747-7267 
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VISIONS OF VIETNAM 

Digesting the indigestibie 


BY KEN NICHOLS 


w 


e use war movies to help us di¬ 
gest war. Filtered through ro¬ 
mance and patriotism, the expe¬ 
rience becomes acceptable and what¬ 
ever our side's up to justified. In Hol¬ 
lywood movies certain conventions 
held firm through three wars: Ameri¬ 
can boys are good at heart; the enemy 
is devious and evil; we always take the 
hill. But Vietnam brought on a full¬ 
blown case of national indigestion, and 
it shows in the flicks. Now that a whole 
library of movies and documentary 
series are available on tape, maybe we 
can learn, through our VCRs, some¬ 
thing about what it did to us. 

Even the earliest Vietnam flicks 
had a dark edge. Sam Fuller decided 
early on that the war in Indochina was 
strange and risky. "China Gate" ('57) is 
about a French Foreign Legion patrol 
sent to destroy a Communist ammo 
dump. These aren't nice guys, and the 
American leading the patrol (Gene 
Barry) is the nastiest of all. It does not 
have a happy ending (in fact, Angie 
Dickinson gets killed). "The Quiet 
American" ('58), based on Graham 
Greene's novel, is almost unique in that 
it actually was made in Vietnam. While 
the script sets Greene's ending on its 
head to make the American (Audie 
Murphy) a good guy, it signaled the 
trouble we were headed for. 

It was several years before anyone 
attempted a movie about Americans 
fighting in Vietnam. Appropriately it 
was John Wayne, both as star and di¬ 
rector. "The Green Berets" ('68) was 
described by The New York Times as 
"unspeakable, stupid, rotten and false, 
vile and insane." Well, it is a bad movie, 
and not just because its politics nause¬ 
ated liberals. The Duke had been con¬ 
ditioned to battling movie Orientals for 
a long time and probably figured this 
project wasn't much different than 
"The Sands of Iwo Jima." 

The '70s brought us the first serious 
looks at the war Dan (Juayle missed, 
the same one Dan Ellsberg served in. 
Movies began to address the undeni¬ 
able fact that this was the weirdest 
operation the U.S. military had ever 
embarked upon. The conventions be¬ 
gan to break down. The enemy, for the 
most part, became a cipher—not devi¬ 
ous, not evil, in fact, rarely glimpsed. 
The American soldier was portrayed as 
misguided or betrayed at best, and 
often as heartless and brutal. 

A remarkable group of films from 
this period show that the nation was 


still unable to digest the long, strange 
trip. In "The Deer Hunter" (78) the 
enemy is unspeakably sadistic, the 
American soldier uncritical, inarticu¬ 
late, slogging into combat with a vague 
sense of patriotism but no clear pur¬ 
pose. Often misguided and always 
overwrought, sometimes breathtaking 
and often warm, "Deer Hunter" did 
capture the pain and epidemic disori¬ 
entation that was strangling the coun¬ 
try. 

"Apocalypse Now" ('79) followed. 
Francis Ford Coppola missed Joseph 
Conrad and The Heart of Darkness by a 
mile, but he pegged something that 
touched every vet: the special craziness 
of Vietnam. Water skiing and surfing in 
combat zones, dope, intrigue. Playboy 
bunnies helicoptered out of a firefight, 
an army that had lost moral bearings— 
it's all plausible. (During my own all- 
expenses-paid year in-country, I once 
saw Australian troops wearing bikini 
swim trunks and loaded weapons 
while patrolling a coastal town in a 
dune buggy.) Brando's speech about 
horror and the moral strength of the 
enemy remains one of the most pro¬ 
vocative and haunting speculations on 
the war. 

"Go Tell The Spartans" ('78) is a 
little-discussed gem. Set in 1964, it 
concerns an American advisory group 
commanded by Burt Lancaster. Every¬ 
one, save a few South Vietnamese sol¬ 
diers and the Saigon government, is 
treated sympathetically in an intelli¬ 
gent movie about a war that was still "a 
little one—confused and far away." 

Vietnam came out into the open as 
a national obsession in the '80s—what 
we did and didn't do, what we should 
have done, the treatment of veterans, 
the MIAs, the outcast offspring o( 
American fathers and Vietnamese 
mothers. 

"A Rumor of 'War" ('80). originally 
made for TV, is based on a great boo 
Marine Lt. Philip Caputo's experience 
encompassed the early days of full U. 
involvement, the stateside protest 
movement and the overwhelming 
illusionment of the late '60s. Kelt 
Carradine plays a mystical warnot 
who sees knowledge of the 
people and their culture as the 
means of survival (some of our pn ^ ^ 
dans and generals should have been s 
perceptive). 

"Platoon" ('86) is a flawed, 
dinary piece of work. Its strengt 
sides on the surface. The loo » 
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s"“”' *'lv documentary in their accu- 
"Se movie is burdened, however, 
die Sheen's distracting voice- 
^n^rration, and by the imposition 

‘’''^melodramatic, unnecessary and 

yally crippling good sergeant/ 

f fsergeant conHict. 

hamburger Hill" ('87) may be the 
difficult Vietnam movie to watch, 
r relentlessly realistic and grim, and 
“ ds accurate military history more 
Sn its audience. The story of a single, 
tensely bloody operation, the film 
11 s no punches in its depiction of 
horror. The cast of characters is large, 
but we never really get to know them. 
The fighting is so intense and constant 
that they never really get to know each 
other. Exhausting and depressing, the 
movie tells us that men under these 
conditions rarely have time to question 
morality. Survival is the interest they 
share. 

"Full Metal Jacket" ('87) is the best 
Vietnam film. Stanley Kubrick follows 
a group of Marines through basic train¬ 
ing and into the battle of Hue city. He 
pursues his career-long examination of 
people caught up in dehumanizing 
processes without ever losing focus on 
the specifics of Vietnam. Full of stun¬ 
ning performances (no one can fail to 
at least mention Lee Ermey's poetically 


vulgar drill instructor), it is a master¬ 
piece. Filmed m England, the movie 

captures the look of Hue with uncanny 

accuracy (Kubrick was allowed to blow 
up a condemned gas works outside 
London; he did it carefully to capture 
what he saw in his study of films from 

he battle of Hue). If you rent only one 

Vietnam movie in your life, make it this 
one. 

The list goes on and on and can't be 
completed here. Sylvester Stallone's 
Kambo flicks and Chuck Norris' "Miss¬ 
ing m Action" series are dazzlingly 
stupid anachronisms. They belong on 
the scrap heap with "Green Berets." So 
does "Good Morning, Vietnam" ('87). 
The last was a big disappointment, 
nothing more than Robin Williams 
wandering through a cast of cardboard 
characters, performing an off-night 
version of his standup routine. The 
Vietnana setting turns out to be irrele¬ 
vant, and the attempt to get laughs out 
of it ultimately turns out to be offensive. 

Forget these. Your time and money 
will be better spent on; homefront 
movies—"Gardens of Stone" ('87), 
"Friendly Fire" ('79), "Coming Home" 
('78); POWs—"Hanoi Hilton" ('87); 
documentaries on tape—"Hearts and 
Minds" ('74), "Vietnam: A Television 
History" (PBS), "The 10,000 Day War" 
(Canadian Film Board). □ 


Today's Southwestern Lifestyle 





HANDCRAFTED FURNIT URE est. 1973 

Our New Home as of Noyembej-^^^ 

i025 N. Campbell Suite 161 3 

Open 6 Days a Week 



A PRIVATE ESTATE OF MIND \ 



The “naturally advantaged” life 
is yours on custom homesites 
with vistas forever protected, 
next to the Coronado National 
Forest. Foothills living, high 
above it all at the top of 
Campbell, with breath-taking 
city views below. The Santa 
Catalina Mountains embrace 
Cobblestone in high Sonoran 
desert lushness. 

More than private, exclusive 
estates, Cobblestone is a private 
estate of mind. It affords a 
proven investment in luxurious 
living and architectural purity, 
away from crowded townhome 
and condominium subdivisions. 

Call 299-4348 for a private 
showing of available acreage or 
existing homes. Cobblestone, a 
natural environment for a rich 
and fulfilling lifestyle since 


1980. 


ROY H. LONG REALTY CO., INC. 

(602) 299-'4348 

3131 E. InaRoad 
at the top of Campbell 
Tucson, Arizona 85718 



A Sears Financial Community 
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TILE ^ 
COMPANY 


Come se e jiSltlLllui i of^ 

^tilg^jearrbe LTMuely you! 

Call or write fc^ color brochure: 
452 South Stom Ave. ■ ^ 


The BE^T 
Little Specialty 
Food Store 
in the West 


Catering and Party Trays 

Gift Baskets and Boxes 
from $12.50 

(We ship anywhere in the USA) 

The Largest Selection Of Cheeses in Arizona 

Come in and sample our cheeses 


Many Wine Specials 

Call us for wine “buy” the case 


Safeway Center at Sunrise and Swan “Jusi 5 minutes up the hiii on Swan 
4744 East Sunrise Hours: Mon-Fii 9-6, Sat 9-5:30 & Sun 12-4 


L o C A L CUSTOM 


MARIGOLD MARKERS 

This is the month the graves liower 

BY JIM GRIFFITH 



I is a time of cooling off, of changes, 
of dying. It becomes predictably 
comfortable to work out-of-doors, and 
one starts to think about coats, blankets, 
maybe open fires. Leaves get ready to 
change color and fall off the trees, even 
on the desert. And for the traditional 
peoples of the Borderlands, it is a time 
for remembering their family dead. 

Yaquis, Tohono O'odham and 
Mexicans all have their own versions of 
the great feast of remembrance- All 
Souls' Day in the Catholic Calendar the 
Mexican d<a de los wuertos—November 
2. Many families still keep the custom 
of going to the cemetery at this time of 
year to clean and decorate their rela¬ 
tives' graves. The transformation, espe¬ 
cially at the smaller, more traditional 
cemeteries scattered around our region 
IS remarkable to see. Remember that 
the rainy season has come and gone 
and any untended plot of cleared 
pound IS usually a riot of weeds and 
tall grassp These are no memorial 
ppks wip lush grass, flush markers 
and a paid caretaking staff. 1 have spo¬ 


ken with newcomers to Arizona who 
have mistakenly thought that the ceme¬ 
teries were abandoned. Not so— just 
awaiting their time. And that time is the 
few days leading up to November 2. 

The cemeteries, at other times 
empty of the living, turn into hives of 
serious, quiet activity. People often 
come from far away solely to take care 
of the graves of their beloved dead. The 
graves themselves are weeded, rake / 
often remounded and perhaps 
sprinkled down a bit. If a marker needs 
repainting, repairing or even replacing/ 
now is the time to do it. Some of mV 
favorite markers, ones to which 1 have 
returned several times to see and p ^ 
tograph, have changed radically mer 
the years in the course of these eaO 
November renewal sessions. And t e ^ 
when all that is done, the graves ar 
decorated. 

For the most part, they are | 
rated with flowers, both natura ai 
artificial. Marigolds, the 
Mexican flower of the dead, an.' a ta' 
ite along the border. Their 
pazuchiles —betrays its Azttv crig 
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near Inturus 

Vthe summer. They are har- 
jiufl' ° I jhe end of October, and 
Nogales, Santa Ana, and 


,ee them growing in huge tic flowers be considered as arr of, 
Sonora, during kind, much less folk art? 

bits 

bits of fake greenery are mass-pro- 

fer away as Hermosillo^ They into th^teStes'LTtteTrSt 
Iced on graves in bunches, as are assembled in local florist shops bv 
^Indsof blossoms as scatterings of local people, to appeal to local ta'ste 
Ss 1 have seen the orange-yellow They add beauty to the environment 
S omsarranged on thebare mound and joy to the hearts of many who use 
f Jell out its occupant s initials, or and see them. I have always tended 
H,rk into the ends of a cross made of towards a definition of art as that part 

war may be used as well, and often ,s intended to elicit aesthetic response 
" but the marigolds are the most And it's hard to avoid just that kind of 
common by far. when one walks through a 

Butnatural flowers are really m the Mexican graveyard on November 3 
nunority as grave decorations on All and is almost knocked out by the riot 
Souls' Day. Paper flowers, extremely of brilliant, contrasting and conflicting 
common a few years ago, are still occa- color that has sprung up almost over- 

sionally made and formed into riigl^t. Heaven forbid that I should want 
wreaths, or coronas, to place on the to collect wreaths of plastic flowers. But 
graves. Colored tissue paper—''Chi- art is for more than collecting, 
nese paper or papel de china in local So that's one of the reasons to slow 

Spanish— may well have entered Mex- down and visit even such unlikely 
ico as an import from the Orient dur- places as cemeteries in our wanderings 


ing the days of the fabled Manila Gal¬ 
leons, later to become one of Mexico's 
most distinctive traditional craft mate¬ 
rials. But the list of artificial flowers 
only begins with paper. I have seen 
them made from bits of plastic egg 
carton; twisted plastic six-pack holders; 
bunched-up, colored plastic shopping 
bags; sections of soda straws; and even 
the flip tops from beer cans. By far the 
most common are the factory-made 
plastic flowers—brilliant in hue, virtu¬ 
ally indestructible and much easier to 
come by than most of the home-made 
varieties. 

I know...plastic. It's ruining the 
landscape, subverting the native art 
forms. Every time I give a talk about 
regional folk art and show slides of 
plastic wreaths, I get reactions of dis¬ 
comfort. How can machine-made plas- 


through this region we all share with 
each other. Anyone who has seen the 
thousands of candles burning all night 
at the San Xavier Cemetery, or the 
decorated graves at Nogales, Sonora's 
Panteon Nacional, knows that this is a 
time for the creation of great beauty of 
a fragile and transient sort. 

But the cemeteries themselves are 
with us all year 'round. They are fasci¬ 
nating places to visit because they are 
permanent, visible statements about 
the communities which support them. 
You can learn a lot about the living 
from the ways in which they honor 
their dead. And that is something we'll 
save for another column. ^ 

Jim Griffith is the director of the Southwest 
Folklore Center at the University of Ari¬ 
zona. 
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Gallery Shops 


A world of difference 

come see us downtown • Art Expo Nov. 12th 

in town: 1736 E. Speedway 325-2591 • at the Foothills Center: 742-4134 
fall opening downtown • 260 e. congress • 882-7043 


Children's Shoes & Clothing 


Mi 














266 East Congress Street 624-9941 

Mon. - Fri. 10am- 5:30pm, Sat. 10am- 5pm 
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futons, etc 


The finest futon, hand-finished 

iooks better, feeis better, sleeps be 

That's why we choose not to use any 
harsh polybinding or zippers. 

This season, find new space for yourself 
and guests; Come visit Futons etc. 


^ -r. 


Guest Roll, Rest Roll 


SHOWROOM HOURS: Mon-Sot 10-6 • Sun 12-5 

419 N. Fourth Avenue • 624-6742 
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SOUTHWESt CHRISTMAS 
S'Sl’S'S’ STYLE 


CHIU LIGHTS " CHRISTMAS FETISHES * S.W. ORNAMENTS 


424 N. Fourth Avenue * 622-6454 
10 am ~5pm Monday ~ Saturday 
Parking in Rear 



3859 E. GRANT RD. 
HOURS 9-6 326-1642 


Furniture • Paintings • Prints • Quiits, 
Sterling • China • Crystal 
From the Exotic to Primitive. 


books 


DON QUIXOTE AS 
A REDNECK 

After a decade, finally a new Abbey novel 

BY CHARLES BOWDEN 


H enry Holyoak Lightcap leaves 
Tucson and drives across the 
country to his birthplace in 
Stump Creek, West Virginia. He is 
going home to die. Edward Abbey s 
first novel in more than a decade. The 
Fool's Errand (Henry Holt & Co., 1988, 
485 pp.) is about Lightcap's last ride, 
and the many bumbled events that 
have made up Lightcap's life. Faithful 
Abbey readers will probably detect 
many similarities between Lightcap's 
adventures and Abbey's, a pastime that 
the book's disclaimer ("Although 
based, as any earnest novel must be, 
upon the author's experience...he has 
made no attempt to portray actual 
persons or to depict actual events....") 
will hardly stop, but this is no great 
matter. It is a good book and a helluva 
good read. 

For several reasons it is a hard book 
for me to review. For one, I know 
Abbey (ah, who is that character re¬ 
ally?). Two, I am hooked on his work 
and so, unlike that mythical unicorn¬ 
like creature called the general reader. 
I'm interested in just about anything he 
writes. Three, I don't read a lot of fic¬ 
tion, would rather have a sunstroke 
than track current critical theories of the 
novel, and cannot abide books that will 
not hold my interest while sitting in the 
sun on a cozy 105-degree day (I read 
Abbey's book in a day, and made a long 
march toward a terminal tan). Finally, 
this book groans under a burden I 
consider irrelevant and intend to disre¬ 
gard—the references by Abbey over 
the years that it would be his "fat mas¬ 
terpiece. I m not into masterpieces or 
fat, so I'll leave the chore of deciding 


coyote's 

VOICE 

books 


such matters to those who delight in 
such a diet. 

It's pretty hard for Abbey to write 
a bad page and here he has written 
many, many good ones. The book is 
that odd beast, the picaresque novel 
(remember Don Quixote?), and the 
hero, Mr. Lightcap, is a fine rascal. It is 
driven not by plot but by experiences, 
and the experiences in the main are of 
women and of the land—not a bad way 
to use up one's days and nights. I sup¬ 
pose there are a lot of ways to slice up 
this novel, but the core is a compen¬ 
dium of criticisms of American Civili¬ 
zation in this century. Serious writing 
in this country, as in Russia, tends to be 
a business practiced as a lover's quar¬ 
rel. 

The book is comic in tone and inci¬ 
dent, despite the fact it savors such 
matters as rape of the land, a terminal 
canine, the death of a lover and, finally, 
the approaching demise of Henry 
Lightcap. Things get rolling with the 
bust up of yet another marriage, a 
matter that entails shooting dead a re¬ 
frigerator, imbibing sufficient amounts 
of whiskey, and the baking of whole¬ 
some bread. From that moment, the 
book is launched onto two parallel 
channels gouging across American 
—the drive back to West Virginia, 
and the plunge into Lightcap's past, a 
many splendored thing as it happens. 
Here we encounter a goat roast that 
burns down a centuries-old hacienda, 
love affairs that start brightly and often 
end darkly, and a landscape that scam¬ 
pers sentence by sentence from beauty 
to blight and back to beauty again. It is 
profitless to recapitulate the plot in 
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U . book because in the end it 
'I matter that much. What mat- 
what is said, and felt, and how it 

said and folt- , u i 

d that is where the book wins. 
^meh"ow, among all the twists and 
^ the wisecracks, cans of beer, 
engines and considerations of 
styles through the ages, I still 
about Lightcap, a man with a 
‘^oecial talent-nearly every woman 
h^ever met eventually finds it quite 
possible not to care about him at all. He 
•a fool but a dedicated, full-time, 
accomphshed fool, a man who hates 
steady work, obligations, order and 
confinement. He is that part of all of us 
that rebels against the thing we have 
helped create: modern, industrial civi¬ 
lization, the thing that feeds us, fattens 
us and enslaves us. And, unlike many 
of us, Henry seems to have a hell of a 
good time in between bouts of despair. 

Abbey has carefully constructed 
the portrait of an American. Lightcap's 
people are rooted deeply into the 
Appalachians, through their veins 
course Shawnee blood, and the old 
family farm (a scrap of 160 acres) is 
rapidly being denuded of economic 
vitality by agribusiness and of its soul 
by strip mining coal companies that 
gobble up the south forty. The saga of 
the farm starts with medicine men find¬ 


ing power in the shadow of the forests, 
of rough whites finding lives foUowing 
work horses across plowed fields, and 
ends with the ever present ATV storm¬ 
ing through the split-rail fences. Basi¬ 
cally, Henry Lightcap finds that Amer¬ 
ica no longer has a place for Americans, 
that we have made a botched job of our 
efforts at nation building. 

When you finish reading The Fool's 
Errand, what you remember, besides 
the laughter, are floating scenes—the 
night sky in the canyon country, the 
cold rain in the mountains of Southern 
Arizona, the smell of a woman's hair, 
the clatter of a beat-up old truck grind- 
ing its gears up a dirt road and ever 
deeper into the country. You think, 
what a hell of a mess this country is. 
And what a fine, lovely place it is to 
live, struggle, love and die in. You 
wonder if you're on a fool's errand too. 
But not for long, because if you've ever 
sat out under the stars and felt the faint 
breeze of evening begin to cool the 
desert floor, if you've then cracked a 
beer and stared down from the moun¬ 
tain at the city lights blistering the 
earth...well, if you've done these things 
you already know. 

1 doubt if the fool's errand will ever 
be finished. But get the book and read 
the report of events to date. It's a thick 
book, but it won't take you long at all 




May Your Holidays be filled 
with the Sounds of Joy! 

Listen to KMRR AM 1330 for how we will grant 
your “Holiday Wish” 

Serving Tucson & Green Valley, playing the music you 
grew up with and can't find anywhere else. 

The Arizona Snowbird is here... for more details listen 
to KMRR AM 133024 hours a day! 

Artie Shaw Charlie Barnet 
Bunny Berigan Bing Crosby 
Duke Ellington Lionel Hampton 
Glenn Miller Patti Page 
Frank Sinatra 



HEATHCOTE 

WILLIAMS 

WHALE 

NATION 


Nature/Conservation 

150 Full-Color and 
Black & White Photos 
73/4 X 113/4 208 pages 
A Harmony Book 
569329 S25 Hardcover 

WHALE 

NATION 

INDIAN 

GIVERS 

Anthropology/History 
6x9 288 pages 

Crown 

569698 $17.95 Hardcover 

INDIAN 

CIViRS 

■jjlTBAHSroaMCDf Ijfl 
1^^ THE WORLD yISl 

JIttffiflBlO® 


Arizona’s most complete selection of hard and 
soft cover books, paperbacks and calendars. 

Over 100,000 titles in stock. 


m BOOK MARK 

4765 E. SPEEDWAY 

(ONE BLOCK EAST OF SWAN ON NORTH SIDE OF ST.) 

TUCSON, ARIZONA 85712 (602)881-6350 
HOURS: 9-6 MON-THURS • 9-9 FRI • 9-5 SAT 





190 Tubac Road *10500. AZ • 398-2807 


Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 


Johaim Sebastian Bach 


Ludwig van Beethoven 


L 

I’hillip Glass 


B*0*0*K*S 

for the unusual and exceptional in 
books, original art. music and cards. 


Histor/s most celebrated composers 
fi^uent our establishment. 


The most complete selection of classical 
recoriJings and film soundtracks in Arizona 

2556 N. Campbell Ave. Hours/Mon-Sat 10-9/327-0555 

Jeffs 

Classical Record 
Shoppe 
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Charlie Hernandez, thirty-nine, has spent most of his 
life with dogs, chili dogs in this case. He owns and runs 
Pat's Drive In on North Grande Avenue at Niagara, a 
place renowned for putting some fire in your belly. You 
can see him down there most any day slapping hot dogs 
together like a dervish. 

T } he original owner I bought it off of, he started 
it back in '55 downtown—he at one time had 
three stores but his health got real bad. Back in 
'59, the doctor told him he wouldn't be able to work. 
In '62 he said, I feel great, forget about the doctor, 
and opened this one. I was raised around here and 
went to Spring Junior High, and I started working 
here around '66. I was sixteen. I bought it about 
eleven years ago. 


Heart problems run in my family. Four years 
ago, I was running fifteen miles a day and doing 
aerobics, I was healthy as ever. Then it just hit me. It 
runs in the family and the doctor told me you could 
be in perfect health but it's in your genes. A heart 
attack. My grandfather, my grandmother, my dad, 
my brothers, all of them died of heart attacks. I still 
eat Pat's Chili Dogs, 1 like 'em. That's why my 
weight is the way it is. The secret is all in the chili, 
the chiltepm. If it's fresh, it'll kick you out. I don't 
know how many we sell—I've got regular custom¬ 
ers coming here for a long, long time. People call me 
up and say their cousin is coming down from Phoe¬ 
nix for a gallon of chili. 

When I got my first heart attack I was putting in 
ninety hours a week. After that I went down to 


about ten or eleven, now I'm putting in about 
twenty-five. I still live around here, two or three 
miles down the road. After my heart attack I kicked 
back for about a month. Then I started working 
more and more hours, then all of a sudden, I went 
back for my yearly physical and the doctor told me 1 
didn t need any pills. Within two days, I had an¬ 
other heart attack. So he told me I was going to have 
to be on the pills the rest of my life. 

I still work out: three or four times a week at the 
Lohse YMCA, and then at Pima College 1 go run 
three, four miles a week. The guy I bought the phn^-' 
from, he s retired now, and every Monday night Nve 
watch football together. 
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Take A Peak... 







...and your home 

Sm *159,300 


Nature’s design and man’s design come together 
beautifully at Ram’s Hill. Each home has a mag¬ 
nificence of plan and an excellence of execution 
worthy of this incomparable setting ■ 

Charm and grace combine with warmth and 
livability.. .vaulted ceilings with a multitude 
of clerestory windows flood the interiors with 
sunlight.. .superlative planning lets you glory in 
the scenery* 

Soaring mountains form a backdrop unlike any 
other. The ever-changing faces of towering cliffs 
and magnificent peaks marching to the sky are 
forever protected and preserved. Yet this inspiring 
retreat is but a few minutes more away from the 
ordinary work-a-day world, assuring you and your 
family the security and serenity you’ve earned ■ 

Ram’s Hill at La Reserve offers a limited number 
of mission-style homes in three luxurious models. 
Each home is distinctively designed and carefully 
situated on its own lot—and includes as standard 
a myriad of custom features—assuring uncom¬ 
promising value ■ 






BeOfOO'T’ 02 


North on Oracle 1/2 mile past 
the Sheraton El Conquistador. 
Right on La Reserve Drive. 
742-6393 ■ 



Ask your Realtor to show you this beautiful community. 
Open daily 10 am to 6 pm; Mondays from noon to 6 pm. 


ES£RVE DA. 



INA RD. 






























































